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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS A WAR-MEASURE 


Because nothing short of the passion and motive of religion will 
lead us to pay the full price necessary for victory. 


Because we all constantly need the teaching of true religion to 
clarify our vision, purify our motives and strengthen our human 
brotherhood. 


Because the war will be maintained by the minds and will of the 
people. A righteous war can be maintained only as men- will 
righteousness. Ultimately ideals will win the war. 


Because of the importance of combating those perverted and 
primitive forms of religion—brutish, cruel, vindictive, unethical— 
upon which Germany seems to lean, by the thorough teaching of 
religion pure, loving, social and elevating. 


Because the one great need of the world is a common, social 
good-will. This can only come as all are trained to will life in 
terms of love, as the ideals of the divine family and the habits of 
its common life become the possession of all, as we learn how to 
actually apply religion to our common world life. 


Because the war will not be won until we have found a way out 
of selfishness and strife; it will not be won until we have found that 
way in our own hearts, in our civic, industrial and commercial re- 
lations as well as in international affairs. Is there anything that 
can save us from perpetual strife except a new spirit of life, except 
religion? 


Because we all need training for world democracy. It will be 
fruitless to assert the political principles of a world society, or to 
compel all nations to join it unless we are trained to live its life. 
This need involves specific training in religious living, especially for 
the young who will be that world society. 


Therefore, in order to maintain the war, to guide the war, to 
complete the war, we must make our religious education more effec- 
tive, efficient to meet this tremendous need, sufficient for this splen- 
did world opportunity. 


There is no point of human need at which investment goes 
deeper, aims higher or reaches farther in extent and time than this. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 











WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Joun H. Fintey, LL.D.* 


The initial difficulty is of being misunderstood. I spoke at a 
meeting here once at which I urged that some of the vocational, 
handicraft work (which a certain Brother, named Barnabas, had 
introduced into a certain Catholic school), should be brought more 
widely into the other schools; and one of the papers reported the 
next morning that I wanted “monks brought into the schools as 
Barnabas of old.” 

Another difficulty is that of inherited antipathies and preju- 
dices. Summer before last I went to speak at a Catholic summer 
school and I was lodged in the room of the Monsignor Director. 
In the night some of my ancestors appeared and asked me what I 
was doing in the room of a Catholic priest. My defense in effect 
was (I cannot recall the explicit words) that he (Father Driscoll) 
was as pure and noble a soul as I could find in my own faith and 
I wished to be of help to him if I could in his high service of 
leading men into a daily consciousness of the two eternities be- 
tween which they travel across this planet—this planet which is 
now giving off its stench of human blood, which swings through 
the night, a great sphere of pain, and through the day as a holocaust 
of hate. If we who believe in a.God cannot forget our differences 
and our difficulties in the face of world hatreds, what hope can 
there be? 

But there is hope. Yesterday afternoon I left the Hippodrome 
with the eloquent voice in my ears of a Jewish rabbi appealing 
for the suffering Christians (Armenians), nearest the place where 
He walked who has given His name to our civilization. And when 
in the evening I climbed the hill at Albany from the station to my 
home, I happened upon a Catholic priest just leaving his church and 
we walked in neighborly good-will together up the hill past the 
Lutheran church where the anniversary of Luther had been cele- 
brated earlier in the day; and when I reached home I heard that a 
Catholic former governor of the State had in the afternoon stood 
beside the present governor, the son of a Presbyterian minister, in 
soliciting funds for the Y. M. C. A. to support its ministrations to 
the comfort and happiness and religious welfare of our boys in 
camp. These are hopeful signs of a better day, that are hung in our 
black skies. There are other difficulties: hills of bigotry and 


*John H. Finley, LL. D., Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, Albany. New York, 

ave this address at the meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York City on November 12, IQr7. Dr. 

Finley i in his opening remarks stated that he would emphasize common objects rather ‘than restric- 
tions. 
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sloughs of despond and lions of hatred still in the way, but they 
should not and will not keep us from taking the road together. 

And there are Limitations, to be sure; they seem like mountains 
that will fall upon us. You remember that Christian in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in turning out of his way to go to Mr. Legality’s house 
for help “when he got hard by the Hill, it seemed so high and did 
hang over so much that he feared lest it should fall on his head.” 
It is a wicket gate, a narrow gate, with its “limitations,” that we 
must enter, but it is kept, as that gate in Pilgrim’s Progress, by 
Good-Will. And if we come with good motive, he will open. 

As to the Limitations: two years ago when the Legislature of 
this State was considering a bill providing for the compulsory daily 
reading of ten verses from the Bible in all the schools of the State, 
I opposed it in a letter (in which the gate was defined), in these 
two paragraphs: 

“March 9, 1917. 


“HON. CHARLES C. LOCKWOOD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public Education 


and 
HON. MORELL E. TALLETT, 
Chairman, Assembly Committee on Public Education 


Dear Sirs: 

“Having been informed of the wish of your Honorable Committee to know 
the attitude of the State Education Department toward the bill providing for the 
compulsory reading of the Bible in the public schools, I conferred informally 
with the members of the Board of Regents at their meeting last week. That body, 
of distinguished membership, includes, as you are aware, men of varying re- 
ligious and political beliefs. Indeed, it is and has has been thought desirable that 
the personnel of the Board should recognize such differences. In order, however, 
to minister in the highest degree to that which is their common and supreme in- 
terest, the public schools of the State, they are careful to refrain from anything 
that could advance or give preference to the policies of any political party or the 
tenets and teachings of any religious organization. Such a policy has restrained 
the Board of Regents from making any official utterance in regard to this meas- 
ure now under legislative consideration. 

“And a Commissioner of Education is under like responsibility. He would 
not be true to the peculiar obligation of his office (which carries him to the very 
borders, though indistinct, of that field which, under the theory of our govern- 
ment, the State is not to enter), if we were to take advantage of that nearness 
and indistinctness in allowing any partisan or sectarian ends to be furthered, 
however high his motive. A State giving welcome to all.creeds, can not in its pub- 
lic schools, which it taxes all to support and which it wishes the children of all 
to enter, impose any religious teaching without contravening the very principle 
of freedom that is at the foundation of this republic of diverse traditions, tongues 
and creeds. And even if it could without violence to this principle do so, there- 
would be danger of engendering hatreds which might outweigh or defeat all the 
good sought to be achieved.” 


There the limitations are stated as explicity and succinctly as 
T know how to express them. 

But a gate is not something to exclude, it is something to admit. 
The word “gate” meant originally, I think, a way. The limitations 
are only the posts on which the gate hangs. 
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When I sent this letter to the Legislature it carried two addi- 
tional paragraphs intimating how the gate should be opened to the 
object which we like pilgrims all with a common purpose are seek- 
ing to enter: 


“But I have a positive suggestion to make, out of my sympathy with what is 
thought to be the honest and worthy purpose of this bill (namely the imparting 
of moral instruction), a suggestion growing out of my long and varied experi- 
ence, and entirely in harmony, as I believe, with the attitude of the Board of 
Regents. I offer it hoping that it may intimate a way to prevent sectarian bitter- 
ness at the doors of our schools, where the children will hear and not forget, a 
way through which we can all, though of varying views, be united in vigorous 
support of a common policy and enabled to keep all that is possible of that moral 
heritage from which our varied western civilizations have been nourished. I 
make this suggestion hoping that it may not only meet this present situation, but 
may also be a step in the direction of a more cordial co-operation between the two 
forces, the church and the public school, both making for the good of society, 
but expressing themselves in rigidly independent and separate organization. 

“This suggestion is that the bill be so amended as to require the State Board 
of Regents or the State Commissioner of Education, upon the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Board of Regents, to appoint a committee representing various 
religious faiths, who shall make selections from the Bible, or from the Bible and 
other sources, for the contemplated use in the public schools. With the sanction 
of such a representative body, a compulsory measure would not, in my judgment, 
be necessary.” 

What was here suggested, I think this great body may bring 
about. The Regents of the University are competent to act and 
will, I think, be likely to act upon advice of such a united and repre- 
sentative interdenominational body as this. My first specific con- 
structive suggestion, then, is that your Interdenominational Com- 
mittee make report to the Board of Regents of its recommendation 
as to the constitution of such a Commission. 

But I said that this would be but a step to a more cordial co- 
operation between the two great educational forces outside of the 
home, the church and the school. What I meant by that is inti- 
mated in something that I said before the highest council in my own 
church, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at about 
the same time. (I was describing a little church out upon the 
prairies where I was born): 

“The little church stood across the road from the schoolhouse, and there 
were other churches, Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, not far away which, with 
this one, ministered to practically all the children within a radius of three of four 
miles. The Bible was not read regularly, if it was read at all, in the school, but 
every child, Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran or Methodist, had instruction in the 
Bible by parent, preacher, priest or Sunday-school teacher. And I am thinking 
that what existed there in that primitive community should, for the integrity of 
our life, be made possible under the changed and heterogeneous social conditions 
which now obtain. With our varying creeds the religious teacher may not come 
with his or her particular creed into the school, but that should not prevent a co- 
operation between school and church or between school and home which will in- 
sure the religious teaching of every child outside the school. The time has come 
for Protestant and Catholic and Jew and Gentile to co-operate to the end that 
every child may have what in practice every child in that prairie community had, 


an intimation at least, of his moral and religious inheritance, We should go as 
far as our common creeds will let us in our moral and ethical teaching in the 
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schools of our common preparation for democracy’s obligation. The boundaries 
between ethics and religion are not clearly marked. But where that zone is 
reached, the church and the home must lead the soul of the child, and if the 
State have an obligation, it is only to see that no child is neglected.” 

Some practicable way for this co-operation we must find. We 
must not in this democracy assort our children by creeds. We must 
bring them together so far as we can in the study of those ele- 
ments essential to the maintenance of a democracy, but we must 
find a way to see that every child does have outside the school in 
this land of freedom of worship, that for which many of our ances- 
tors came to it, the thing which makes freedom of worship worth 
having. 

There is one step beyond this which is of narrower concern, 
that of the giving of credit on the school records for Bible study 
outside, under outside instructors. We have at present this rule 
adopted in March last by the Board of Regents: 

“Under such regulations as the President of the University may approve, 
credit toward an academic diploma may be granted for work done by pupils of 
registered secondary schools outside of such schools in such subjects in which 
Regents examinations are not regularly offered.” 

The purpose of this rule was to remove any technical diffi- 
culties that might exist in the way of giving credit towards high 
school diplomas for any approved subject in which instruction is 
not regularly given in school and in which examinations are not 
offered. In some states such subjects include Bible study, and a 
Committee of the Board now has this matter under consideration 
for early report. It would be greatly helped in its deliberation by 
recommendations from this Committee. 

Here then, in the face of the “difficulties” and within the rea- 
sonable “limitations” are three steps which we may take if we move 
together. And this meeting is the most hopeful prophecy in my 
day that we shall move together. These three steps, to repeat my 
suggestions, are: 

1. The preparation of a book of selections from the Bible by 
an Interdenominational Commission appointed by the Legislature 
or by the Board of Regents, for use in the schools. 

2. The formulation of a plan for non-proselyting co-operation 
between the school and the various denominations to the end that 
every child may have its democratical and its religious instruction. 

3. The granting of Regents credits for serious work in Bible 
study outside of the schools. 














EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE LIGHT 
OF CURRENT PSYCHOLOGY 


JoserH M. ArtMan, B. D.* 


Students of religious education appreciate how long has been 
the search for expressional activities. Some sort of practical activ- 
ity seemed necessary to bridge the chasm between the theoretical 
and the practical, between truth and character. The attempt has 
been to discover schemes of activities that would fix the truths of 
religion in the minds of those taught. With this as the motive, such 
devices have been tried as sand modeling, picture and sentence 
coloring, blackboard work, printing, writing, verbal expression, 
mimetic plays, carrying flowers to the sick, ete. Within themselves 
all of these are legitimate activities and will be found in most chil- 
dren’s natural living; but when used as channels or instruments of 
expression for truths, born out of very real adaptations in crisis situ- 
ations, then failure is a natural consequence. The traditional effort 
to teach ideas or ready-made truths, rather than children, is the real 
reason for this failure. 

Biological psychology is opening the way for a far more satis- 
factory answer to the problem. In its insistence upon the principles 
of development and its interpretation of the nature and function of 
mental, moral and religious control, it is revealing religious educa- 
‘tion as a social science with method and procedure based upon 
definite laws of growth. 

Current psychology interprets life in terms of adaptation and 
adjustment. It is committed to the scientific doctrine of evolution. 
This doctrine declares that all living things, including man, are in 
constant process of change in which each living organism is ever 
struggling to adapt itself to environmental conditions. In this strug- 
gle life is determined by the response which the organism makes to 
its environment. Responses which fail to adapt bring lessened con- 
trol and consequent narrowing of life. Complete failure to adjust, 
brings death. The content of life is determined by the scope and 
quality of adaptation. In the human sphere the kind or quality of 
adaptation determines the kind of person one is. 


THREE GREAT BroLocic CONCEPTS 
The doctrine of evolution carries with it three great biological 
concepts which make more clear the place of activity in the develop- 
ment of character. These are Organic Heredity, Stimulating En- 
vironment, and Selective Activity. 
*Mr. Artman is professor of Psychology and Religious Education at the ¥Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 
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1. According to current studies in biology and eugenics, hered- 
ity is organic, i. e., inheritance.is physical only and all the possibil- 
ities for growth are present not only at birth, but at the moment 
life starts in the union of the egg and sperm cells. There can be no 
new additions made to the capacities for growth during the span 
of life. Once the life is started, the only hope remaining for fulfill- 
ment of growth and the development of character lies in adequate 
stimulation by environment and selective reaction thereto on the 
part of the organism. The development of the potential capacities 
of the individual through activities, is the key to human character 
development. 

2. Environment provides the stimuli which free the capacities 
into expression. While the potential hereditary capacities are dy- 
namic, i. e., searching for expression, actual objective conditions are 
essential to set them going. “Activity does not go on in a void.” 
Actual conditions, situations, objects, are essential to call out activity. 

As stimulus for reaction environment is not to be thought of 
merely as objects or things. Nearly all objects or things with 
which one comes in contact are colored or evaluated by the way 
other folks act toward or with these material things. Thus the 
stimuli for the growing child or youth are more often social ways 
of doing which are organized around the physical objects. 

The stiff, uncomfortable, linen collar of men’s wearing apparel 
illustrates the social character of most material objects. Certainly 
no one would claim physical utility for this object. The youth reacts 
to and with it not for its own sake, but in order to fulfill social 
custom and convention. The custom and convention forms the real 
stimulus and the article of wear a mere incident which serves to free 
the expression of the custom or convention. Again, in most homes, 
the common teaspoon is not a mere physical tool but a tool with 
which one acts a certain way. The social evaluation of objects forms 
the real stimuli. Youth responds more to what men are and to what 
they stand for than to material environment. ‘ 

3. Selective activity on the part of the individual is the hope of 
personal development. As noted above, one can react with the 
capacities given by heredity only and there can be no additions made 
to these capacities. Likewise the individual must react to actual 
things,.situations, conditions, but the individual does not react to the 
whole of environment at once nor does he necessarily blindly react 
to what stimulates him. He can select from among his environment, 
responding to this stimulus rather than that. In the beginning this 
selection is made by instinct alone and later, if the individual: is to 
become human, new ways, superior to instincts, are acquired by 
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modification of the instinct capacity itself. These higher acquired 
controls are analyzable in terms of the degree of differentiation. 
Beginning with the instinctive type of control it is a,long road to 
the achievement of creative intelligence. Starting life with the 
instinctively selfish way of behaving it requires a long and persistent 
struggle to discover and maintain creative socialization. The Jesus’ 
Way of living is not easily achieved and requires behavior of ever 
widening scope and enlarging motives. 


THE CHARACTER PROCESS 


So far in this paper we have taken for granted the claim of 
functional psychology that intellect, morality and religion as modes 
of control are definitely acquired. It is well to emphasize this. 
Character when analyzed is found to consist of dependability of con- 
duct. Dependable conduct does not just happen, but the disposition 
which makes certain its happening grows. Moreover it grows 
according to definite laws of cause and effect. Dependability of 
conduct which makes one trustworthy to pitch baseball is acquired 
by the individual through long processes of training and reorganiza- 
tion of his ways of behaving. Likewise dependability in moral 
issues grows in exactly the same manner. The individual discovers 
new ways of behaving in the effort to adjust to the larger conditions 
that are confronting him. Thus current psychology makes activity 
central in development. Learning is by doing, whether in the 
physical, moral or spiritual realm. Enlargement of personality 
comes by enlarging the scope and value of one’s doing. In the 
beginning of this development the reactions are blind responses 
to chance stimuli. Blind because the control is by instinct only. 
The necessities of adjustment force modifications of instinctive 
conduct and starts the spiral of growth. Life starts on the instinct 
level and may pass through custom and achieve creative socialization. 
Growth is achieved from the reworking of one’s mode of adjusting 
both from the intellectual and social standpoints. Thus the content 
of life is determined by the scope and quality of adaptation. 

Education has two opportunities to assist the individual in the 
process of differentiating more and more adequate control. In the 
first place, education can manipulate and organize the environment 
to which one’s capacities respond. It is always possible for adult 
society to select and evaluate the environment with which the child 
comes in contact as stimulus. This selection must be consciously 
done by the social group either through the educators, the heads of 
families, or some responsible party. Mere drifting in a community 
evaluates the stimuli for the child, but this does not make education. 
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Education enters only when society scientifically manipulates en- 
vironment as a stimulus. Parks and playgrounds, social centers, 
churches, and church relations, community relations, ways of living 
in the home, socially helpful business, political concern, can all be 
developed by adults with an eye to their value as stimuli to the 
responding child. 

In the second place education can stimulate adequate reaction 
to stimuli. Physical educators have proven that mere reaction does 
not insure growth. The physical educator must see to it that the 
action is sufficient for the situation, because action which adequately 
adjusts alone brings about development. MHalf-hearted, sluggish 
doing will not make for either muscular deyelopment of the strong 
type or social development which makes personality. The educator 
has the task of standing by as a coach and stimulating such reactions 
as will insure valid experiences as well as progressive organization 
and differentiation of experience. The fundamental task in educa- 
tion is the causing of the individual to develop and reorganize his 
ways of doing adequately to the demands of the life situation about 
him. 

NorMAL ACTION 

We thus see that current psychology takes the whole active life 
as the field for expressional activities. The discovery of artificial 
activities to use in fixing some truth foreign to the activity itself in 
the mind of the child is not only not needed, but is false education. 
Truth develops out of readjustments in vital experience. It would 
follow then that the discovery of a truth on the part of a child will 
depend on his having vital experiences of his own which when re- 
adjusted and revalued by him will give birth to this truth. The 
truth is not ready-made as far as the child is concerned and, there- 
fore, adults cannot pass it on to him in completed form. He must 
achieve and discover it for himself out of the readaptation of his 
own vital experiences. A proper use of expressional activities will 
assist the child to live his own life, his normal everyday give-and- 
take of activity, so fully that he gradually becomes conscious of 
himself as a person. 

Truth and social values grow out of the crucial relations of 
everyday life or else they do not grow at all. There are so many 
relationships of this kind that we need never want for materials of 
religious education or expressional activities for the same. All the 
child’s relationships.in the home, the community, the school, the 
playground, the church, are the activities in which he discovers him- 
self if he is to discover himself at all. The child responds every 
moment of his waking life in expressing himself in some one way or 
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another. He acts a certain way when he gets up, when at table, 
when he plays, when he works. All of these activities are potentially 
social. His actions display certain attitudes toward the home and 
home relations, toward those who prepare his food, toward his play- 
mates, toward order and co-operation in household and community 
affairs. All the time he is developing selected activity or the lack 
of it. He is becoming more organized or less susceptible to organ- 
ization. 

Moreover as the child grows in years new possibilities of action 
appear through the ripening of new capacities. The adolescent’s 
actions, e. g., are capable of very great enlargement through the 
ripening of the sex function and the tremendous growth in body 
and nerve structure that go along with it. The primary matters of 
food, clothing and shelter are vastly colored by the ushering in of 
the sex life. The whole period of early adolescence seems to signify 
the possibility of new relationships to others. Education has the 
amazing privilege of providing a selected environment for youth as 
well as stimulating and guiding the type of reactions made to this 
environment. If this is done in such a way that the child discovers 
out of his own reactions an understanding of their meaning and a 
disposition to control behavior in behalf of others, then genuine 
education is in process. It is in vital everyday activity, consciously 
revalued by the child himself that development in morality and 
religion takes place. 

Some children have a sufficient fund of activity and social rela- 
tions in the home, community, church, play life and work life, to 
admit of full realization of the inner person. All that is needed 
for these fortunate children is guidance and direction so that the 
child progressively develops the Jesus Way of behaving among men. 
Other children, however, lack the environmental stimuli to set going 
developmental activities. They do not have a home with proper 
social attitudes, nor a community with relations of a social saving 
kind. Many children have never learned how to play. For such 
children healthy environment itself must be supplied by education 
in order to give adequate stimulation to their potential capacities. 
The semblance of a home must be supplied and then how to live in 
this home must be devoloped. Professor Coe has pointed out that 
fellowship is the key to effectual or good ways of doing. Uplifting 
community environment makes possible real neighborly relations. 
The sense of law is gotten by living to a law abiding society, and 
the Jesus Way of behavior is developed by fellowship with and being 
increasingly responsible for this behavior among men. 

Education is right in making activity the center for all educa- 
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tional advance. The demand for practical activities which will 
develop boys into genuine men is a correct demand. We should 
not, however, make the mistake of looking upon activity as a fetich. 
Play, e. g., is normal and essential to wholesome growth and yet 
play as an end within itself may serve to disorganize social relations 
rather than to develop them. The fact that a child gives pennies 
for missions or for flowers for the poor, does not assure real growth 
in the child. The fact that a boy fights does not mean that he is 
growing in badness. One could catalog hundreds of possible expres- 
sional activities, but all of these, it must be remembered, may make 
or break the growing personality. Their value as expressional 
activities lies in what is being brought to pass by the activity at the 
time of expression and the meaning of the activity to the child. 
Education must discover how to take the normal routine of every- 
day life with its monotony and novel situations and utilize the ex- 
pressions for the increasing differentiation of the child into a social 
being. 

The using of all the activities of life as expressional activities 
necessitates a new appraisal of the materials of religious education. 
The normal course of behavior is the strategic portion of any ma- 
terial for religious education. This can never be dispensed with in 
any approach. The utilizing of books, texts and great truths 
wrought out by the past, is legitimate in so far as these act as guides 
to the present functioning activity. All the heritages of the past, the 
inventions and discoveries of the human race, are of worth not for 
their own sake but as that social heredity which plays upon and 
guides the present functioning activity of the child. The child is 
living in the present for the sake of a more adequate future and the 
past and its heritage has significance in so far as it guides this 
present in the making of the future. Any present activity which 
is capable of taking on new meaning and more adequate social 
concern is a legitimate expressional activity. 














TRAINING IN WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
Sipney L. Guticx, Ph.D.* 


The abiding and supreme task of the church is, through Christ, 
to bring sinful children to the Heavenly Father for forgiveness and 
reconciliation, for newness and fulness of life in Him. Whatever 
else the Church may, or may not do, failure to do this is fatal. But 
this task also includes the establishment of the Kingdom of God— 
that society of men who love Him and who love to learn to do His 
will here on earth as it is done in Heaven. Our vision of this 
Kingdom has expanded with the centuries. Today we see that 
God’s Kingdom requires right relations between nations and races; 
that truth and righteousness, honesty and square dealing, honor and 
goodwill must exist between nations no less than between indi- 
viduals and classes. 


THe New Task 


The New Task of American churches is to Christianize Amer- 
ica’s international relations. Too long have these relations been re- 
garded as outside the range of Christian responsibility. The trag- 
edy of Europe discloses the consequences of this error. America 
now has unique opportunity and responsibility for bringing in the 
new world order. The American government and all people should 
‘ be as active in promoting worl! organization and international 
goodwill as they are in providing for national safety and prosperity. 

Permanent world peace can come only as the fruit and product 
of international righteousness. Peace is the outcome of justice, 
justice is secured through law, law depends upon organization. The 
political organization of the world, therefore, is an essential step 
toward durable peace. Nations, as individuals, should— 

Recognize the rights of others. 

Render justice rather than demand rights, and 

Find their greatness in goodwill and service. 


THE NEw WorLD ORDER 


The establishment of this Christian world order requires: 

1. The abandonment of selfish nationalism, with its distorted 
patriotism, its secret diplomacy, its double morality, its demoraliz- 
ing spy system, and its frank and brutal assertion of selfishness, of 
unlimited sovereignty and of the right to override and destroy weak 
neighbors ; and 

*Dr. Gulick, formerly ‘in Japan, is the Secretary of the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 


tional Friendship through the Churches. The address given here is a summary of the two addresses 
which he gave at the Boston convention of the R. E. A. 
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2. The adoption of a Christian nationalism, a Christian pa- 
triotism, and a Christian interhationalism, which assert the family- 
hood of nations, the limitation of sovereignty, and the right of all 
nations and races, small and great, to share in the world’s resources 
and in opportunity for self-directing development and expanding 
life. 

The establishment of the new world order implies the substitu- 
tion of the co-operative for the competitive theory and practice of 
nations. The churches of America should now vigorously promote 
nation-wide education in Christian internationalism, unparalleled 
international benevolence, right domestic legislation, and suitable 
international organization. 


THE NEw PrRoGRAM 

Relations between America and Japan should be set right. Our 
treaties with China should no longer be ignored. Our pledges to 
protect aliens should be kept through the enactment of proper legis- 
lation. Mexican suspicion should be overcome. The full confi- 
dence in us of South Americans should be won. Adequate na- 
tional relief and reconstruction funds should be raised for grappling 
with the frightful sufferings of Europe. World organization for 
international justice and the settlement of difficulties by other meth- 
ods than by war should be insisted on. Our churches should now 
mobilize their forces for collective action to secure these ends. 


THE PLAN 

The plan proposed is: 

1. To connect each denomination and each local congrega- 
tion in America with this World Movement of Churches and Chris- 
tians. 

2. To promote study in the local community of the principles 
of Christian internationalism. The principles and methods of world 
constructive statesmanship should be studied in Bible Classes, 
Brotherhoods, Men’s Leagues, Women’s Clubs, Missionary So- 
cieties, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and Young Peoples’ Societies. 

3. To develop the intelligent convictions of Christians as to 
their international duties. Every Christian should share in Chris- 
tianizing international relations as they should share in sending the 
Gospel to non-Christian countries. The success of missions in Asia - 
is increasingly dependent on maintaining Christian relations with 
Asia. ; 

4. To render possible at strategic times the collective action of 
Christians. When moral issues arise in international relations, mil- 
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lions of Christians, co-operating with headquarters, should write to 
their Congressmen, Senators or Legislators. 


THe Duty 

1. Of the Church. Every Church should establish its Com- 
mittee on world problems and introduce into all its groups at some 
suitable time the study of the methods and responsibilities for es- 
tablishing world righteousness and world peace. No new organiza- 
tion is proposed and no new meetings. Where a church missionary 
committee already exists it might take on this new task and be 
named the Missionary and International Friendship Committee. 

2. Of the Individual. Christian Men have their peculiar re- 
sponsibility in this matter of Christianizing America’s international 
relations. They alone have the suffrage except in a few states. 
What they think on international policies will have directive in- 
fluence upon’ those policies. They should, therefore, study these 
questions earnestly and conscientiously, and be prepared to make 
their contribution to the cause of establishing a Christian world- 
order. 

THE METHOD 
Provision must be made for: 
1. The adequate education of American citizens in our inter- 
national problems. 
2: Collective action for the enactment of Christian ideals into 
laws. 

Every denomination is invited to establish a Commission, every 
local congregation is invited to appoint a Committee, and every 
Christian is invited to enroil as a member, for co-operation with the 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship Through 
the Churches.* 


*The American Council of the World Alliance for Promoting International Peeettie through the 
Churches and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The World Alliance is an 
international body which co-operates in the United States with the Federal Council (representing 
thirty denominations) through its Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, its Commission 
on Relations with the Orient, and also with other (already eleven) Protestant denominations not 
included in the Federal Council. 











COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION 


Wa tier S. ATHEARN, M. A.* 


I. GENERAL OuTLINE. The Malden School of Religious Educa- 
tion has developed from a conviction on the part of many of the 
active church leaders of Malden that an adequate program of relig- 
ious education for the children of a community involves many 
problems which can only be solved by community co-operation. 
Chief among these problems is the training of religious teachers 
and leaders for the Sunday schools, week-day religious schools, 
mid-week recreational activities, and other religious agencies of the 
community. The establishing of the Malden School of Religious 
Education is the initial step in a program which is gradually develop- 
ing into a thoroughly co-ordinated system of religious education for 
the city of Malden. 

The Malden Plan includes the following elements : 

1. The Malden Council of Religious Education. This council 
consists of those citizens of Malden who are actively interested in 
the development of an efficient system of moral and religious edu- 
cation for the whole city. The council is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts as an educational agency. It is 
a permanent, non-denominational organization devoted to the moral 
and religious welfare of the entire city, regardless of denomin- 
ational, racial or social differences. 

The following program, adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
Council, will indicate the scope of its work for the city: 

(a) The development of a city system of religious education. 

(b) The unification of all child welfare agencies of the city in 
the interest of the greatest efficiency. 

(c) The supervision of a complete religious census of the city 
with special reference to the religious needs of chil- 
dren and young people. ' 

(d) The direction of educational, industrial and social surveys 
for the purpose of securing the facts upon which a 
constructive community program can be based. 

(e) The creation of a community consciousness on matters of 
moral and religious education. 

For the development of the above program the Council holds 

regular meetings for free and frank, open-forum discussion of 
definitely assigned topics which have been carefully studied by mem- 


*Walter S. Athearn, M. A., Professor of Religious Education at Boston University, Superinten- 
dent of the Malden Council of Religious Education, Executive Secretary of The Council of Religious 
Education of the R. E. A., author of ‘‘The Church School,’’ ‘Religious Education and American De- 
mocracy,” etc. 
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bers of the Council. The literature of the subject under investiga- 
tion is made available to the members through the co-operation of 
the Malden City Library and a special reading course under the 
name of The Malden Leaflets is issued on problems of vital and 
immediate interest to the city of Malden. The following “Malden 
Leaflets” have been issued: “Religious Education and American 
Democracy,” “The Correlation of Public Schools and Church 
Schools.”’ “A Community System of Religious Education”—This 
leaflet gives a detailed description of the Malden System of Relig- 
ious Education as projected by the Council.* 

The work of the Council is supported by voluntary contributions 
of citizens who wish to have a part in perpetuating the moral and 
religious life of the city. Just as citizens endow public libraries, 
hospitals and other philanthropic institutions, the citizens of Malden 
wish to give of their property to perpetuate the moral and spiritual 
life of the city. 

2. The City Board of Religious Education. This Board con- 
sists of nine members, elected by the Malden Council of Religious 
Education, Inc. It has genera! charge of all the schools conducted - 
by the Council. It sustains substantially the same relation to the 
School of Religious Education as_a Board of Education holds to 
the administration of a system of public schools. This Board will 
elect a director of the school, approve the faculty and curriculum 
‘ recommended by the director, formulate rules and regulations for 
the school, and have general supervision of its work. The Board 
will make an annual report to the Council in harmony with the 
provision of the By-Laws. 

3. A City Superintendent of Religious Education. This officer 
has general supervision of the city system of religious education. 
He will furnish expert educational advice to the Council and the 
Board of Education, direct the schools established by the Board, 
stimulate professional growth in the teaching body of the churches 
of the city, and have general oversight of all non-denominational 
community movements in religious education. 

4. A System of Sunday Church Schools. Every church has a 
peculiar responsibility to the children of its own members. There 
are special denominational interests which must be cared for by 
each local church. The community organization claims no authority 
within the local churches. It does for the churches certain com- 
munity services which can best be done by co-operative effort. It is, 
however, the purpose of the community supervisors to assist each 
school in a local church to the highest degree of efficiency. No com- 


**The Malden Leaflets” are published by The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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munity system of religious education can be successful which neglects 
the Sunday schools in the locaf churches. 

5. <A System of Week-day Church Schools. An adequate pro- 
gram of religious education for the American people demands more 
time than can be secured on Sunday. A system of week-day church 
schools must be established in every community. The problems 
involved in operating such schools are discussed at length in “Malden 
Leaflet, No. II.” 

6. A City Training School for Teachers and Leaders in Relig- 
ious Education. This school should do a high grade of university 
extension work. It should be, in fact, a night college of religious 
education, doing for religious education in the city the same char- 
acter of work that city normal colleges do for public education. 

The Malden School of Religious Education has been successfully 
launched. During the school year 1916-17, it enrolled 601 different 
students, representing eleven religious bodies, forty-one different 
church schools and nineteen different towns and cities. The most 
representative citizens of the community were enrolled in the school, 
and a very high grade of work was done in all departments. 

The foregoing system of religious education will develop as 
rapidly as leadership and public sentiment will permit. The plan 
must grow out of the community’s needs; it must be in every sense 
non-denominational, and each forward step must come as the normal 
development of a carefully planned and thoroughly representative 
community program. 

II. .Function oF THE Community Councit. The demo- 
cratic state has established the machinery for the administration of 
justice and equal rights, and for the transmission of intellectual and 
vocational values to posterity. Local governments are kept close 
to the people and voluntary associations are active agents in prevent- 
ing mal-administration and initiating new and better methods for 
promoting the well being of society. The voluntary association is 
an assential part of the organization of a democracy. 

The machinery with which a democracy sets each new generation 
on the shoulders of the race, and thus perpetuates the intellectual, 
vocational and social achievements of the race is the public school 
system. Compulsory attendance laws and an enlightened public 
sentiment bring the children and the schools together and a conti- 
nuity of racial achievement is secured. The democratic state has the 
machinery to guarantee to the future an intelligent and industrially 
efficient citizenship. 

But the democratic state has not yet established the machinery 
which will conserve and perpetuate the moral and spiritual achieve- 
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ments of the race and guarantee that the citizenship of the future 
will be dominated with the highest moral and spiritual ideals. 
Democracy must learn how to make intelligence and righteousness 
co-extensive. A new piece of machinery must be created and made 
a vital, integral part of the life of every community. This new 
piece of machinery must spiritualize our citizenship just as the public 
school makes it wise and efficient. A skilled hand and an informed 
mind must be united with a good heart to produce a citizen safe for 
the democracy of the future. 

The community that can build this new piece of machinery will 
write a new page in the history of democratic government. 

The Malden Council of Religious Education is a voluntary 
association organized for the specific purpose of building the ma- 
chinery which will conserve and perpetuate moral and spiritual 
values, just as other agencies perpetuate intellectual and vocational 
values. 


PROGRAM FOR 1917-1918 


I. Popular Lecture Course on Religious Education. 

The Council offers the citizens of Malden the following lectures. 
Each lecture is given by an acknowledged specialist. There is no 
admission fee. A silver offering will be received to apply on the 
budget of the Council: 

1. Nov. 13. Building Character Through Children’s Choirs. 
An illustrated lecture. Prof. H. Augustine Smith, Boston 
University. 

2. Dec. 6. The Bible and Community Life. Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes. 

3. Jan. 16. Miss Margaret Slattery. 

4. Feb 14. Architecture and Religion (Illustrated). Mr. W. L. 
Mowll, formerly lecturer on Architecture in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

5. Feb. 28. Architecture and Religion (Illustrated). Mr. W. L. 
Mowill. 

II. Public Programs of Malden Festival Chorus. 

The Malden Festival Chorus meets weekly for rehearsals at 
the Parish House of the First Baptist Church, at the following 
hours: Grammar Grade Girls, 4:00-5:00 o’clock, and Grammar 
Grade Boys, 5:00-6:00 o’clock, Tuesday. Sunday: High School 
Girls, and mixed Adult Chorus, 3:30-4:30 o’clock. Two public 
programs will be given in Boston during the year, and two in 
Malden. 

III. Meetings of Council for Study of Specific Problems. 

The Council meets four or five times each year for open forum 

discussion and for definite study of special topics which are of im- 
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mediate interest. Four special commissions have been appointed 
for the study of important community problems, as follows: 

1. Commission on Community Music, Festivals and Pageants. 
2. Commission on Week Day Religious Schools. 3. Commission 
on the Co-ordination of Malden’s Community Welfare Agencies. 
4. Commission on Relationship of Public, Church, Parochial and 
Synagogue Schools. 

The following meetings will be held during the year: (1) No- 
vember 15. Subject: Function of the Council and Program for 
1917-1918. (2) January ro. Subject: Community Music, Festi- 
vals, and Pageants. The program will be in charge of the Com- 
mission on Community Music. (3) February 21. Subject: Week 
Day Religious Schools—Local Problems. The program will be 
in charge of the Commission on Week Day Religious Schools. 
(4) March ar. Subject: The Co-ordination of Malden’s Com- 
munity Welfare Agencies. Program furnished by the Commission 
on Co-ordination of Community Welfare Agencies. (5) May 9. 
Second Annual Meeting of the Council. Program furnished by 
the Board of Directors of the Council. Submission of Annual 
Report of the City Board of Religious Education. Election of 
officers. Special speakers will be present. 

IV. Conference Meetings of Special Groups. 

From time to time, during the year, the Council will call to- 
gether special groups of teachers and other leaders of moral and 
religious agencies to discuss the professional and technical problems 
involved in a community program of religious education. 

V. The Malden School of Religious Education. 

This school meets every Tuesday night. (For complete pro- 
gram see Second Annual Announcement of the Malden School of 
Religious Education). 





ANNUAL MEETING 


MARCH 5, 6, 1918 


Hotel McAlpine, New York City 














COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


THE FEDERATED CHURCHES PLAN* 


The following abbreviated excerpts are taken from the report 
presented by the subcommission on Religious Education—Dr. B. S. 
Winchester, Chairman—to the Pittsburgh Congress on the Purpose 
and Methods of Interchurch Federations. 


I. Wuat Community NEEps IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MAY 
Best BE MET BY AN INTERCHURCH FEDERATION, RATHER 
THAN BY THE CHURCHES INDIVIDUALLY? 


The normal unit of work in religious education is the individual 
church. This is primarily responsible for providing program, equip- 
ment and teaching force, as well as for actually imparting those 
truths which it regards as distinctively Christian. Probably the 
major part of the work of religious education will continue to be 
done by the individua! church and this will constitute a large 
and important part of its activity. 

There are, however, certain community needs in religious educa- 
tion which can never be adequately met by the individual church, nor 
by all the churches acting in their individual capacities, but only 
through co-operative effort. Among the ways of meeting such 
needs the following may be mentioned: 

1. The Taking of a Community Census, with a view to reaching 
all the children of a community with religious education. 

2. The Providing of a Program of Week-day Religious Educa- 
tion involving, as it does, a close adjustment between the public 
school program and the program of religious education provided 
by the churches. 

3. The Making of a Survey of Educational Agencies of the 
Community, with reference to the possible contribution of each to 
a community program of religious education and to their codperation 
in its realization. 

4. The Formulating of Constructive Community Programs of 
Religious Education.. Community programs imply community co- 
operation and planning. 

5. The Training of Leaders in Religious Education and in all 
phases of religious activity, both for the local church and for the 
community at large. This is a task generally beyond the resources 
of the individual church. 

6. The Creating of an Intelligent Public Conscience, with re- 
spect to community conditions and influences, both good and bad. 


_ *The full report in its revised form is published in ‘“‘The Manual of Interchurch Work"—Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 1917, price 60c. 
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7. The Education of the Public in Federation Activities. Intel- 
ligent codperation in the work-of a local federation means constant 
and systematic education of the public regarding community needs 
and church methods and agencies. 

8. The Correlating of the Educational Programs of the Va- 
rious Departments of the Federation. Every Department of a local 
federation has certain educational programs which are essential to 
the successful prosecution of its work. It is the task of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education to see that these are all properly 
correlated with one another as well as embodied in the community 
program of religious education. 


II. Wutse WHAT ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM May THE INTER- 
CHURCH FEDERATION SEEK TO MEET THESE COMMUNITY 
NEEDS? 


It should be borne constantly in mind that churches differ and 
communities differ. It is therefore not wise to attempt to prepare 
in detail a standardized program or scheme of organization. The 
following suggestions touch upon fundamental needs in all com- 
munities and may be adapted in their application to existing con- 
ditions. 

1. The Department of Religious Education in the Interchurch 
Federation. The Executive Committee of the Interchurch Fed- 
eration may form a Federation Department of Religious Education, 
by appointing one representative from each denomination composing 
the Federation. The persons selected should be those who are 
specially qualified, both by training and experience, for dealing with 
matters pertaining to religious education. The functions of this 
department are: (a) To take the initiative in community or co- 
operative enterprises in religious education. (b) To plan and cor- 
relate the educational policies of the Interchurch Federation. 

2. The Community Council of Religious Education. In taking 
the initiative in community or codperative enterprises in religious 
education, the Federation Department of Religious Education may 
act directly as a Community Council of Religious Education, either 
for its own constituency, as represented in the churches composing 
the Federation, or for a limited geographical section of large cities 
having such areas with homogeneous population. 

In most cases the Federation Department of Religious Educa- 
tion will create a Community Council of Religious Education, in 
accordance with one of the following plans: 

A. The Federation Department of Religious Education may 
create a Community Council of Religious Education, out of its 
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own membership, together with the addition of such other repre- 
sentatives of the constituent denominations as may be desired or 
deemed wise. 

B. The Federation Department of Religious Education may 
call upon the several churches of the community, regardless of their 
connection with the Interchurch Federation, to elect each two or 
three representatives who shall, with the members of the Federation 
Department of Religious Education, constitute a Community Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. , 

C. The Federation Department of Religious Education may 
call into existence a Community Council of Religious Education, 
consisting of, say, three representatives of each of the educational 
agencies at work in the community, such as the Federation of 
Churches (through its Department of Religious Education) the 
several denominations (through their Educational Committees), 
the Christian Associations (Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.), the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association (through County or City ~ 
Association), of the Playground Association, the Juvenile Court 
Association, the Public Education Association, the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, the Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls’ Council, The 
Young People’s Societies, etc. 

D. The Federation Department of Religious Education may 
create a Community Council of Religious Education consisting of 
one hundred or more members chosen from the community at large. 

It will be seen that the above plans are intended to suit different 
types of communities. Plan A is adapted to a community of homo- 
geneous population, where the influence of the Protestant churches 
is strong and united, and other religious bodies are practically un- 
represented. Plan B is adapted to communities in which are 
churches keenly interested in religious education and ready to co- 
operate in a community religious education program, though for 
one reason or another not officially included in the Federation of 
Churches. Plan C is intended for larger communities, already well 
supplied with effective, though not well correlated, educational 
agencies. Plan D will serve best in those communities which desire 
to attack the problem of religious education de novo, as a distinc- 
tively community problem.* 


* As an illustration of a method of community organization similar to that outlined in Plan D, 
see the Malden, Mass., Plan, described in Prof. Athearn on another page. 











FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
A SYMPOSIUM 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CHILDREN IN THE COMMUNITY 
GeorcE A. CoE, Ph.D.* 


Inasmuch as the central interest of this symposium is educa- 
tional, I shall give chief attention to functions in which children 
have or achieve articulate purposes, and in which there may occur 
some growth toward the freedom that is fundamental to democracy. 

If the occasion permitted, much might be said of children’s un- 
conscious contributions to community life, as: That children con- 
stitute a bond between husband and wife, and that such approxi- 
mation to permanence as the family has is due to the prolonged 
helplessness of the human infant; that the constant inflow of plas- 
tic minds saves the race from becoming precedent-bound and in- 
capable of progress; that children are the primary stimulus of the 
instincts out of which spring tenderness, compassion, respect for 
personality, and basic justice, so that the constant presence of chil- 
dren keeps fresh what is best in adult relations ; that the presence of 
children adds incalculably to the beauty that is in the world; and 
that, finally, the mere companionship of children, with their simple 
sincerity, spontaneity, and uncalculating joyousness, immeasurably 
increases the spiritual wealth of the community. 

All this children do for us unconsciously. When, now, we turn 
to the contributions that they make by way of purposeful activities, 
we transfer the incuiry to the sphere of education. We can never 
properly separate between the benefit that a child’s act bestows upon 
us and the effect that it has upon his own growth. For example, in 
what we have come to call the old-fashioned American home, each 
child has stated duties to perform on behalf of the household. Here 
was a direct contribution to welfare by means of industrial produc- 
tion—a not inconsiderable contribution, too. Yet that which we 
most keenly regret when we find too a home that is “modern” to pro- 
vide such household duties for children is not the economic loss, but 
the educational loss. Just so, the real problem of child labor, where- 
ever we meet it, is not Will the proposed labor produce economic 
goods without injuring the child’s health? but Will this labor pro- 
mote, better than anything else within our reach, the child’s growth 
in body, in intelligence, and in character? To grow is a basie func- 
tion in child life. 

*Dr. Coe, professor in Union Theological Seminary, former president of the R. E. A. and also of 


the Council, author of ‘‘A Social Theory of Religious Education,” ‘The Psychology of Religion,” etc., 
was invited to prepare this statement. 
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For some years there have been current in educational discus- 
sions such assumptions as that “The pupil is living, not merely pre- 
paring to live,” and that “The child learns to live by living.” . The 
meaning of these aphorisms may be stated as follows: The value 
of a colt lies solely in what a colt may become. Accordingly the 
“breaking” of a young horse has the future only in view; there is in 
it no thought of enriching the animal’s present experience, but rather 
of thwarting and reversing what from its point of view would 
be regarded as real living. But the teacher of children is warned 
that no such is valid in education. The pupil is living now in the 
same sense in which he will live when he is full grown; he is 
valuable now in the same sense as then, and the best preparation 
for his mature duties is to be had through enrichment of his pres- 
ent experience rather than by curtailment and thwarting. Educa- 
tion is to assist the child to adjust life to environment and environ- 
ment to life in the same sense in which the occupation of a mechanic, 
a business man, a legislator, or a scientist is an adjustment process. 

To the extent that this point of view prevails in any school cer- 
tain distinct tendencies will be manifest, such as: To take up play 
wholeheartedly into the school program; to bring children directly 
into relation to nature, to industries, and to social institutions, as 
well as indirectly through the textbook and through speech; to con- 
ceive “the learning process” as involving the direct mastering of 
real situations as well as of the tools of human intercourse and of 
the literary records of human life; to give not only a new emphasis, 
but also a new meaning to the old demand for freedom for the child, 
namely, to advance from the notion that the pupil is free if only he 
willingly complies with the details of the teacher’s plan to the notion 
that he is not free until he exercises real initiative, makes experi- 
ments that subject him to the consequences of his own acts, and 
utilizes these consequences as original data in the formation of his 
purposes. 

But most of this can be understood, and has in one place or 
another been understood, in each of three different senses. To say 
that the pupil is to prepare for life by present living has meant to 
some persons that to teach is to provide material for the exercise of 
the pupil’s present desultory interests. This, of course, is a mis- 
understanding which leads in practice to caricatures of modern edu- 
cation. But there are two other types of application, both of which 
are vital. First, there is the idea of placing the child in situations 
invented by us in imitation of adult life to the end that modes of 
adjustment to these more or less artificial conditions may be trans- 
ferred to the natural conditions of maturity. Second, there is the 
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idea that a child may have a serious and responsible part in the very 
same social world to which hfs elders belong, and that he is to get 
ready for large responsibilities by carrying small ones within this 
social world rather than a separate or segregated world of mere 
childhood. 

As examples of situations invented for the purpose of teaching, 
the following may serve: Teaching arithmetic by mimetic buying 
and selling of objects that represent grocer’s goods; teaching book- 
keeping and business methods by make-believe commercial trans- 
actions in which an imitation currency is used; and school discipline 
by means of a school city or school state in which the pupils them- 
selves take over functions of government in imitation of their 
elders. 

If we look closely at these instances we shall see that they bring 
into the school the mimetic and dramatic elements of play, but that, 
paradoxically enough, this going back toward play is likewise a 
going forward toward mature concerns. Here we get a fresh ap- 
proach to the great truth that even the sponfaneous mimetic plays 
of children, such as doll-play, playing at housekeeping, playing at 
storekeeping, playing church, and playing war, constitute an actual 
entrance into the functions of society at large. To incorporate this 
method into school teaching is therefore not necessarily an attempt 
to prepare children for real life by training them to meet artificial 
situations. Yet the chief test of the method concerns the degree to 
which reality is brought to light, and also the sorts of reality. 
Handling real money is, other things being equal, a more effective 
arithmetical stimulus than handling an imitation currency. Having 
something to say is a peculiarly favorable condition for learning to 
speak or write. Therefore, even on behalf of such formal elements 
of culture as number and language the child needs to be given as 
many real functions in society as he can fulfill in happy freedom. 
How much more necessary is this for the sake of his growth in 
social adjustments. Schemes of pupil self-government have failed 
again and again because imitation was clung to where reality was in 
order. The reason why the school city and the school state have 
not yielded the desired results is precisely their artificiality. Not 
only is a school not a city or a state, but any authority exercised 
by pupils over one another in any scheme of self-government con- 
tains, under present school laws, an element of untruth in that it 
depends for its whole effectiveness upon the will of the principal. 
How self-government might become free from this untruth I shall 
endeavor to show in a subsequent paragraph. 

The staple of sound policy, it now appears, will consist in work- 
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ing out continuities of function between child life and adult life.* 
We see this policy at work in many forms, of which the following 
are typical instances: 

The displacement of children’s blocks by pieces of timber suffi- 
ciently large, yet not too large, to enable kindergarten children to 
build a bridge that will support their own weight, or a playhouse 
in which they themselves can play. 

Guiding children into planning, constructing, and even invent- 
ing articles of use, such as toys, furniture, wearing apparel, and 
cookery. More and more we shall see schools providing for many 
of their wants from within themselves, and it will not be surprising 
if through modern schools the old values of household duties are 
reinstated in many families. Under the head of invention, plan- 
ning, and construction, may be placed the making of one’s own 
Christmas cards, trimming the Christmas tree, and giving musical 
performances, or writing and presenting plays, for the entertain- 
ment of others. Gardening belongs here, of course. It need 
scarcely be added that these enterprises offer opportunity for train- 
ing in language and numbers, and for acquiring many sorts of in- 
formation. 

Taking part in such civic enterprises as destroying the breeding 
places of mosquitoes, hunting insect pests that kill trees, protecting 
animals, and various movements that make for civic cleanliness, 
health, and beauty. 

Learning the use of money, and likewise learning to discriminate 
the qualities and values of goods, by graduated experience in mak- 
ing purchases for oneself out of one’s own allowance, and by keep- 
ing accounts that are faithfully audited by some older person. 

Actual, effective participation in philanthropies, as providing 
pictures and dainties for a children’s hospital. The range of philan- 
thropic activities that are adapted to children of various ages is 
considerable. The same is true of the missionary enterprises of the 
churches. In many cases participation is possible by personal serv- 
ice, or by some form of construction work, as well as by giving 
money or goods. Contributions of money are in general most valu- 
able educationally when the money has been earned by one’s own 
labor. 

On the part of older children, participation in movements for 
reform and for social reconstruction, as when a class of adolescent 
boys joins the Child Labor Association, and then petitions its con- 
gressman to vote for a federal child-labor law. 

*At this point the Montessori method deserves further development. The children in the casa dei 


bambini have happy freedom within the limits set by certain material; they practice initiative and con- 
struction within the same limits, and thereby they secure control of the elementary tools of culture 


The material, however, is mostly invented, and it has relatively little continuity with life beyond the 
school—little continuity, that is, in the child’s experience. The question is justified whether equally 
rapid acquisition might not occur thru the use of material derived from real life. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Montessori employs organized play and imagination relatively little. 
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Participation in the management of a school or in the conduct 
of a class. Sunday-school classes from the sixth grade on are 
capable of effective organization, with officers, and with committees 
that have social and philanthropic functions. Even below this grade’ 
the principle of the organized class can be used in simpler form. 
Adolescents can assist in planning and conducting their own com- 
mon worship. Student committees, or student membership on com- 
mittees, has been found feasible in various matters, and a general 
student council has been found to add wisdom and practical effect- 
iveness to the administration of the school. 

What shall be said of the scheme of industrial training that 
divides the pupil’s time between school and factory? Here again 
we have education through the performance of functions that have 
present utility for the community. But, in accordance with the 
principle already laid down, this economic productivity becomes a 
menace to the child and to the community the moment that the con- 
trol passes from the educator to the employer. Educational con- 
trol of the pupil’s economic production is just as necessary as edu- 
cational control of his play. 

A peculiar social function belongs to some children because of 
their extraordinary talent, as in music. One constant aim of educa- 
tion should be to make early discovery of such talent, and then to 
provide conditions for the rapid development of it. 

These are cases—and the number could be increased—in which 
children are doing a part of the world’s work—work just as real, 
and in some cases fully as important, as the daily occupation of 
their parents. Moreover, every item of this work is at the same 
time a function of the child and an educational process. Here, in 
all strictness and literalness, he learns to live by living. 

Reference was made a little way back to a certain artificiality 
that inheres in schemes for pupil self-government. In a democratic 
state, education must develop free self-determination on the one 
hand, and on the other hand a convinced respect for fellow citizens 
and for law. Maturity in these two aspects of good citizenship 
will depend, we may be sure, upon considerable practice. Hence the 
necessity of pupil self-government. But it may be doubted whether 
practice of a sufficiently real sort can be provided by the schools 
under present school laws. In a democracy the boundaries of free 
self-determination for one citizen may not be determined by the 
arbitrary will of another citizen, or even by that of a government 
official. Anything of this kind partakes of the autocratic principle 
against which our democracy has armed itself. Yet school teachers 
and school principals are today related to pupils as autocrats to sub- 
jects, benevolent autocrats as a rule, but none the less autocrats. 
The pupil exercises self-determination by suffrance, not by right. 
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Self-government is not a legal right of the pupils in any school any- 
where. As a consequence, there is a defect in the obedience that the 
pupil renders even when he is most loyal to school discipline. It is 
not the same sort of obedience as that which is required of a citizen 
in a democracy, namely, loyalty to decisions which he and his fel- 
lows have a right to participate in making and in reversing, but 
rather submission to a power (teachers and principal) tHat may at 
any moment exclude him from the government altogether. 

This remark implies no disparagement of the movement for self- 
government, but only that the movement has not yet completed it- 
self. The pupil is still too far removed from the experience of 
legal rights and duties ; he is still supposed to be trained for citizen- 
ship by something other than the thing itself. But this defect could 
be removed if the legislature would bestow definite authority and 
impose definite duties upon self-governing pupil groups by statute. 
In this case, rules made by the pupils, and the acts of all pupil offi- 
cials, would be subject to review by the courts of the state. Mis- 
government and neglect to govern would alike be offenses against 
the statutes, and subject to penalty. The teachers and the prin- 
cipal also in each school would, in the natural order of events have 
defined rights and duties, which would include much initiative, 
qualified rights of veto, and much administrative discretion, but the 
law would provide a method whereby pupils could bring about a 
' judicial review of all official conduct of every school administrator, 
whether this administrator be a principal, a teacher, or a pupil. 

Self-government of this sort would obviate, to a considerable 
extent, the present complaint that the schools do not train children 
in obedience and in respect for law. At the same time, free self- 
determination on the part of the pupil would be lifted above arti- 
ficiality, above whim and occasionalism because it, too, would be a 
duty required by the state. Here at last, in the sphere of civil rights 
and duties, as already in several other spheres, the pupil would 
“learn to live by living”; he would prepare for the full duties of 
citizenship by performing the functions of a junior citizen. 

At last a catalogue of the functions of children in a community 
is possible. Premising that the community provides education that 
is inspired by the principles that have now been unfolded—educa- 
tion, consequently, that is going on progressively to discover con- 
tinuities between the functions of childhood and of adult life—the 
children will sooner or later fulfill all the following functions: 

(1) Abundant and varied play, sufficiently supervised to secure 
social practice as well as physical culture and immediate pleasure. 

(2) Participation in the production of their own toys and 
other material for plays and games. 
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(3) Regular household duties whereby a contribution is made 
to both the present welfare of the family and the preparation of the 
child for founding a family of his own. 

(4) Participation, at school, in industrial production and in 
civic enterprises whereby the well-being of the community is in- 
creased and the child is himself prepared for fuller industrial and 
civic life. 

(5) Participation in esthetic production whereby the child both 
gives esthetic pleasure to others and increases his own ability to ap- 
preciate, and if possible produce, works of art. 

(6) Participation in processes of discovery whereby the child’s 
present productiveness is enhanced, and methods of thought are 
established that are of permanent value. 

(7) Participation in philanthropies, and in adolescence in re- 
forms, whereby the community experiences some immediate gain 
but later the far greater gain of a maturely intelligent, philanthropic, 
and socially progressive voter. 

(8) The possession of money of his own, and expenditure 
thereof at his own discretion, but with the duty of rendering full 
and accurate accounts. 

(9) Participation in the worship and the work of the church 
as an active member thereof. This will include the various kinds 
of productivity already mentioned, and it will bring each of them 
to the level of worship in which the child will be an active partici- 
pant, not merely an onlooker. ; 

(10) Participation in the management of his own education in 
both the day school and the church school. In the schools of the 
state this will include participation in making and administering 
the laws of the state, to wit, the laws of his own group conduct in 
the school. Thereby he will make an immediate contribution to 
good order, and at the same time he will increase his capacity to 
fulfill the duties of an adult citizen in a democracy. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE HOME 


RasBBi EMANUEL STERNHEIM* 


Of the two determining forces in religious education, the church 
and the home, it is difficult to say which has the major place. It is 
hardly disputed, however, that there are two great influences that 
shape the character of the child. These are heredity and environ- 
ment, or nature and nurture. There is difference of opinion as to 
which is the mightier force. I suppose that the great majority of 
religionists are agreed that heredity plays a mighty part, but there 
is little disagreement as to the fact that environment has an influence 
that is increasing from age to age. A modern writer has put my 
point excellently when he says that “one cannot obtain figs from 
thistles, but even a diseased tree can be made to produce beautiful 
and wholesome fruit if given the right culture.” It is just this which 
constitutes the vital importance of the home as an institution if our 
modern civilization is to progress rather than to be retarded. It is 
necessary to emphasize, therefore, the place of the home in the body 
politic, for there are not wanting signs that in its decadence there 
lies one of the great evils confronting contemporary American life. 
The first thing, then, is to establish the permanent place of the home. 

The family is essentially an institution of the spirit. For the 
development of the right conception of the home and family in the 
community it is “spirit” that is required. It is indwelling infectious 
spirit that makes sanctity. There is nothing purchasable or ap- 
praisable that will ever make a home. We need to endeavor to bring, 
besides technical training in religious education, a conception of 
what is meant by a home. 

Nothing that I can possibly imagine is more fundamental to the 
place, nothing more indispensable to the unity of the home, than the 
pleasure which its members find in mutual conversation which they 
share in absolute harmony, a pleasure which they prefer to every 
other kind of enjoyment. 

There must be a habit of sharing the joy of being together. 
There must be a looking forward to reunions as a great privilege, 
the sweetening of every guest by the sanctity of home, the absolute 
congeniality of the ready understanding and spontaneous sympathy. 

The family is an expression of democracy and so it is essential, 
before we can have religious progress through the teaching of 
religion in the home, that we do something to make the home, as a 
generic term expressing all the aims of this great democracy, a 


*Dr. Sternheim is the Rabbi at the Temple, Sioux City, Iowa, and also Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of The Family in the R. E. A. 
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nearer approach to an idealistic concept of what the term implies. 
It is absurd to attempt religious education on a comprehensive plan, 
and to superimpose it on the present generation in their very inade- 
quate conception of what is meant by the term “home.” 

It is impossible to discuss the relation of the home to the com- 
munity with any sense of satisfying finality before the term “home” 
is more correctly understood by a larger number of the body politic. 
From this thesis, therefore, it appears to me that the first duty of 
the religionist is to emphasize the fundamental importance of the 
place of the home in the building up of a civilization that is not to 
crumble as did Rome, that shall not be the glory of Greece that was, 
but that shall be the glory of America that is, and that is to be. 

The family makes for social unity in the spirit of true culture. 
Before we can proceed very far in imposing religious training in the 
home, we must get a deeper comprehension of the unity in its 
diversity. Culture does not try to teach down to the level of inferior 
classes. It does not try to win them for this or that narrow division 
of its own with ready-made judgments and watchwords. It seeks 
to do away with classes. It seeks to make current everywhere 
the best that is thought or known in the world, to make all men live 
in an atmosphere redolent of sweetness and light where they may 
use ideas as it uses them itself, fully nourished by but not bound by 
them. This is the social idea of the family, and men and women 
of culture are the true apostles of equality. It is fundamental to the 
relationship of the home and the family that equality shall be postu- 
. lated. We shall be making no mean contribution to the solution of 
our religious problems if we do nothing more than teach men that 
true equality is not a political abstraction but a cultural ideal. 

The ideal family life tends to make religion a common human 
possession. To humanize knowledge is a part of the function of all 
those who have at heart the interests of real religious advance, 
whose religion can rise above sect and creed and comprehend hu- 
manity. In an attempt to harmonize Home, Family, Religion, we 
must realize that Religion is something quite apart from doctrine, 
sacraments, churches, all of which may be true and useful, but 
which are at the best merely means to the end, and the end is a 
comprehension of God. 

A fundamental unanimity must be one of the aims of the Depart- 
ment of the Family. I know that this is a bold postulation and no 
more likely to be realized this year ’midst a world conflagration 
than on the very many others in which it has been postulated, but 
my immediate plea is for a simpler unanimity than the unanimity 
which wipes out all the differences between sects and creeds. It isa 
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plea for at least the unanimity which shall enable us to forget our 
differences in the remembrance of the common hope and aspiration, 
in the common task and the common goal. We must put a funda- 
mental soul life into the family and then we shall very nearly have 
solved the problem of religious guidance and religious education. 

If we can secure through the comity of our American civilization 
a higher standard of home life, its corollary will be a deeper com- 
prehension of religion out of which emanate the issues of life. We 
must strive for this comity until it is achieved. All discussion upon 
the minutiae of the method of approach to religious education in the 
home is of minor importance. As the home is, the individual will 
be on the one hand, and the community will be on the other. A 
right concept of home is therefore fundamental. Let us apply our- 
selves to teaching and preaching it as the most vital element in the 
service we can render as religionists to contemporary civilization. © 





FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
CITY COMMUNITY 


Wort M. Tippy, D.D.* 


_ The first function of the church in any community is educa- 
tion in religion and morality,—the ministry to the inner life. The 
churches have it within their power to bring to the people the con- 
sciousness of God, and of the invisible world, and to release the 
spiritual forces that lie back in every man’s heart. 

Most children receive the religious education and nurture of 
churches or synagogues; and to send this stream of young life into 
the community year by year, spiritually awakened, instructed in re- 
ligion, morality and citizenship and morally disciplined, is the great- 
est possible contribution to the strength of the commonwealth. 
This is the church’s distinctive social service. 

But the church has additional functions in the city community. 
It is interested in all that concerns the welfare of the inhabitants of 
a city; education, industrial prosperity, public health, public recrea- 
tion; in the beauty of the city, its parks, streets, institutions, monu- 
ments, public buildings and conditions of housing; in conditions and 
hours of labor, and the standards of living; in the protection of 
childhood and youth and the opportunities which are given them; 


*Dr. Tippy, Executive Secretary of the Commission on The Church and Social Service of The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, prepared ‘this statement as a part of the basis of discussion on 
‘*The Functions of Community Agencies” at the next convention. 
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in honest, efficient and democratized government. A church may 
permit itself to keep to so-called spiritual functions so long as it 
works from theoretical and doctrinal considerations, but when it 
works from love for God and human beings it inevitably carries 
its city in its heart. 

These community functions are related first to the church’s 
parish or neighborhood. Here work must be based at least on 
study and house-to-house contacts, if not upon survey. . Manifestly 
its first duty is to stimulate the establishment of public institutions 
such as play centers, library and night schools, but the church 
should not hesitate to act by itself, especially if located in a dense 
population. Every church in such districts should be institutional, 
large and well equipped, ambitious and courageous. 

But while churches in crowded neighborhoods should be insti- 
tutional every church should be socialized, open every day, used to 
its capacity, managed as if it belonged to its community. If lo- 
cated in an exclusive section let it throw its surplus strength to 
churches in crowded areas. But I am convinced that the social- 
center activities of so-called exclusive churches are very much more 
important than is now realized. Strong action by churches is based 
upon friendship and organization, and a church whose people see 
little of each other cannot be of much force as an institution in a 
community. Such influence as it has is personal and due to pres- 
tige. 

In its relations to the city as an entirety, the local church should 
be an energetic co-operative unit. It should first of all join the city 
federation of churches and make it as strong as possible. City 
federations are immensely important, and they must be well financed 
and led with power, or they cannot amount to much. Laymen 
should see that they are financed, organized, and housed in a down- 
town office building. 

While the churches must not hesitate to act by themselves when 
it is necessary so to do, they are strongest and are directed most 
wisely when they work co-operatively in the common social move- 
ment of the community, acting with existing religious, civic, com- 
mercial and charitable agencies, and helping in the formation of 
new ones. 

The day has come also for rapprochement between Protestant, 
Catholic and Hebrew in community service. In short, the watch 
words for the church, as it faces the new world which must follow 
the war and is even now coming, so swiftly, are: public spirit, 
democracy, unselfishness, co-operation, large endeavor, the fight for 
humanity. 














THE RURAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
WarREN H. Witson, Pu. D.* 


A new factor in religion is measurement. The measurable re- 
lations of the congregation in the country to its community are 
spanned by the experience of the rural individual who does not travel 
and does not read. The country community is his habitat. He lives 
in it; he is confined to it. Its radius is the length of a convenient 
trip between “chore times.” The persons who read much and write 
letters and contribute to the discussion of affairs live in a larger 
community. But the country community and the country church 
exist for those who are tied to a life “within a team-haul radius” of 
a business center in the country. This defines the country com- 
munity and parish. 

For the purposes of this article the term church means congre- 
gation, of whatever denomination. The human individual, who is 
the integer in religious education, furnishes the measure cf both 
congregation and community by reason of the limits of his 
experience. 

The country church is related to the community as a deposit 
of social history. It dramatizes the nationality ; it pictures the racial 
co-efficient ; it holds the mirror up to nature and exhibits the domin- 
ant types of mind among the resident population. The church gives 
. an expression to the community of the selection that has sifted the 
country stock. It exhibits the exhaustion or the abundance of hered- 
itary characteristics and it shows graphically the social ideals pre- 
' vailing as an inheritance, such as monarchy, democracy, class divi- 
sion, the idealization of poverty, or the craving to dominate. 

The church in the country is a resulant of economic conditions. 
It shows what the soil is.. It furnishes a ready measure of the pro- 
duction per acre. It is closely dependent upon the labor income. 
The churches far from a primary market prosper in inverse relation 
to that distance. The church in a country suited to the production 
of cattle is prosperous or decadent according to the prosperity or 
the neglect of the cattle industry. 

Above all, the church is cumulative. It is the most widely dis- 
tributed institution in which the conservation of past things is har- 
nessed up with the progressive spirit. For instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania German churches under many names and the Quakers idealize 
plainness and certain of them retain a foreign dialect. All of them 
assiduously cultivate the past tradition in speech, in forms of wor- 
ship, and, until recently, in dress. The Baptist Church is a better 


*Dr. Wilson, who prepared this statement for the Conference on The Community, is the Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Church and Country Life of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
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example of the last word in,democracy and independence expressed 
in an institution profoundly reverent of tradition. 

The congregation in the country community is a wireless station 
for receiving impulses of national life. Just now the country 
churches which I know best are organizing their people to give more 
to the Red Cross, in some cases, than they give to their own denom- 
ination, and this is very general among country churches. The 
prohibition movement with its hatred of the saloon has moved 
through country churches. In German countries this nationalization 
of the local congregation is expressed, we are told, in the use of 
the local church by the Government as an outpost of its power and 
as an exponent of its policies. In America a local congregation is a 
better representative of the university and of the college than it is 
of the Government. Recently a country pastor of note was called 
to a professorship, but his friends in the university advised him that 
in accepting he would diminish his influence as an exponent of the 
university’s teaching among the very people who needed it most. 

The country church is a place where styles of dress are stand- 
ardized. Manners are uniformed in the weekly meetings by example 
and imitation. Congregations are generally the handiest vehicle that 
the country community has by which to express and to organize the 
consciousness of kind. Social change, therefore, gets a lively re- 
sponse in the country church. The incoming of a tenant class 
into a farm owning community often threatens the existence of the 
congregation because the church being a place where customs, 
manners and dress are conveniently standardized and imitated, it is 
very difficult for it to endure and impossible for it to organize two 
standards of dress and manners. 

The dynamic effect of the church upon the community in the 
country is probably wrought through individuals alone. We have 
been accustomed to think of the individual as sole and single; but 
he is in fact composite, requiring social experiences for his realiz- 
ation. This necessity of his extends its effects as far about him 
as personal contacts go. And as most persons do not read books, 
do not write anything for public print and do not write much in the 
way of personal correspondence, their personal contacts are their 
only means of self-expression. These personal contacts, therefore, 
become very intense. In the open country or in the village the 
population is so reduced in number that the dependence of the indi- 
vidual-upon a limited list of social contacts is very intense. Country 
community life, therefore, is highly socialized. The effect of the 
church upon this non-reading, non-writing population is such as to 
convey certain ideals of self-sacrifice, humanitarianism, education, 
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world-sympathy and practical righteousness. At the present time 
country churches are confronted with the necessity of adding to this 
list those ideas of sanitary living and of economic justice which the 
changes of our time are emphasizing. 

The effect of the country church upon individuals has been in 
the past most conveniently measured in those persons of fortunate 
heredity who have by their birth something that inclines them to 
use books, to save money, to own property, to enjoy music, and to 
appreciate art objects. These are the people who send their children 
to higher schools of learning and who react personally to the stimu- 
lus of life in its larger aspects. Upon these persons the church in the 
country has a disproportionate influence. It has aroused their in- 
born characteristics and over-stimulated them, and they have. too 
often gone away from the country, so that this influence has been 
adverse to the welfare of the country neighborhood because it has 
robbed the neighborhood of its valued leadership, to which it had a 
first right. The country has thus been in the recent past an agency 
that accelerated the adverse selection from which country population 
has suffered. 

The individual is the target of religious education. Because 
of the standards of our democratic life the individual will remain the 
center of community influences. The recent democratic moves, 
such as Woman’s Suffrage, indicate that the small group is under- 
going a still further change, is being reduced to its individual ele- 
ments which become the vehicles of social discharge and transfer 
of power. 

The functions of the country church, which is an institution 
capable of intellectual control, are divided, therefore, into two 
classes : 

First. Its influence over the selected few who bear the traits 
of highest value through inheritance. Upon them the church should 
exert a different influence from from what it has had in the past. 
They require to be socialized, burdened with responsibility, attracted 
by the rewards of leadership and won to the task of local service. 
This can be done only when the country community offers them a 
reward along the line of their own traits, such as will retain them 
at home. The church must, therefore, study economic life, farm 
management, improvement of production, increase of profit, market- 
ing. It must add to its interests the cultivation of music, the —— 
ment of literary and cultural life. 

The other kind of influence in the church is almost new to 
American churches, though it has been rapidly growing of recent 
years. It is the influence of the church over the non-reading, non- 
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writing members who are confined to the local habitat and im- 
mersed in the intense social relations of the country parish. Two 
great functions of the church are being clearly discerned by country 
pastors. First, the service to be rendered from organized recreation. 
The church should be the center of the play life of the community ; 
not the only one, but a chief and authoritative center for the stand- 
ardizing of recreation. Second, the church must be a champion 
of economic justice. The minister in the country must live among 
the farm renters; he must be intimate with every farm hand, he 
must know with adequate sympathy the life of the women and of 
the children of the community; he should have in a well-equipped 
parish the assistance of a public health nurse or other woman helper 
in order to extend his influence and that of his church among the 
parochial persons. 

In religous education at the present time the most important 
move to be made for country churches would be a course in the 
rural passages of the Bible. Some one ought to prepare a course 
of studies in those parts of the Bible that were written for country 
people. Much of the Book of Deuteronomy and Leviticus has been 
for decades closed to the reader of the Bible because our teachers 
have been city men who did not know and who did not care for the 
way of life in the country. Twelve lessons prepared in the present 
year on the land question, farm tenure, the laborer’s rights, the 
woman and the child, public sanitation, the teaching of sex hygiene, 
and other Biblical topics of present-day concern in the country, 
would be the most helpful and critical advance that can be made 
in training leaders of country communities to build up their church 
and at the same time to advance their community in the essentials , 
of modern life. 


























THE CHURCH SCHOOL AS A FACTOR 


FLORENCE Buck* 


The fact that the community has in its church schools a largely 
unused and undeveloped factor in its life is as yet little recognized. 
It is a widely prevalent idea that the church school is an institution 
for training children to be members of the church, to plant in young 
minds certain doctrines in religion. This is to ignore its wider serv- 
ice as a specialized factor in education, doing for the community 
itself a work which is of vital importance. 

The church school is one of the agencies of education by which 
public opinion may be directed into right channels. The aims and 
ideals of a democracy are to some extent its care. Here is a means 
already established by which, without regard to denominational 
differences, great principles of community life may be implanted in 
young minds; such principles as justice to all, instead of special 
privilege to the few; equal opportunity for diverse abilities and en- 
dowments ; the value of initiative and its worth to the community ; 
and union in work and thought for the common good. 

The education given by the church schools will involve hand- 
ing down by instruction accumulated information and experience, 
since it is necessary to know both what and how to do; but the im- 
pelling part is that training of thought, will, desire and action which 
alone can perfect both the individual and that social life of which 
he is a part. The community may use its church schools, then, in 
the following ways: 

1. To give religious education by imparting the necessary 
knowledge. Knowledge of the contents of the Bible is one thing; 
opinions about its contents is quite another. Knowledge of that 
great book of Scripture, with its ethical and spiritual appeal, is a 
community interest. The teaching of great movements in religious 
history is not a denominational interest chiefly. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, Luther, Wesley and Emerson are more than leaders in one 
special church. They started tides of life which affect ts all and 
they are the heritage of all. The public school system may well 
utilize this part of the work of the church schools, standardize their 
instruction, and allot the time to be given to it. This will mean 
that the church school will be more than a Sunday school. Its time 
and the amount of its instruction will be extended into the week 
days. 

2. To build up community ideals. Imparting ideals of in- 


*The Reverend Florence Buck is one of the secretaries in the Department of Religious Education 
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dividual character and conduct has long been part of religious train- 
ing. Ideals of social life are a community interest, and the com- 
munity should use its church schools to create and develop such 
ideals. This may also be done by public religious observances in 
which children and young people have a large share. Community 
Christmas trees, carol singing and patriotic services, are a step in 
the right direction. There should be far more extensive use of pub- 
lic festivals, pageants and plays, to quicken ideals of democracy, 
public service and universal justice. These, in turn, ‘will react on 
the work done in the separate church schools, to their betterment. 

3. To implant and give training in a Christian code of ethics 
which the community shall recognize as necessary to its best life. 
Application of this code should be made not alone to events long 
past and to primitive social relations, but to present conditions of 
social life, to community and business interests. 

4. To arouse (a) the sense of the constant presence of God, 
and (b) faith in the continuity of values. This has so long been 
recognized as the essential work of the church school that certain 
other elements in religious education, such as graded and standard- 
ized instruction, can scarcely secure recognition. To the promotion 
of this consciousness of God and this faith we use the prayers and 
hymns, all the ritual of worship, all the appeal of story and the 
presentation of great lives, all the wonder of the Christ life and 
love and sacrifice. The awakened sense of a Divine Helper in one’s 
task, and of the enduring quality of all that is of supreme value, 
affects not alone the individual; it reaches into social life and affects 
community consciousness. It makes possible large sacrifice for 
public ends, a wide vision of human good and consecrated endeavor 
to achieve the ideals of democracy and of religion. 

If, then, these things are possible through co-operative effort, 
through community interest in this now ignored factor of its own 
life, the teaching and the influence which shall furnish the motive 
for action may well be left to the separate organizations, with their 
diverse creeds and opinions. The essential part of religious educa- 
tion in relation to our common life then will be in some measure 
achieved. Would that we might have the wit and the will for this 
accomplishment. 























THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Wiu1aM C. Bactey, Pu. D.* 


The public schools of any community must aim to discharge two 
important functions. These may be termed for convenience the 
conservative function and the progressive function. The public- 
school system, in other words, represents the community’s institu- 
tionalized effort toward self-preservation and progress. Self-preser- 
vation implies from this point of view not merely or essentially the 
conservation of the material gains that the past has bequeathed to 
the present and the future, but more fundamentally the conservation 
of the spiritual gains. An aggregation of human beings constitutes 
a community only by virtue of the ideas, ideals, interests, standards 
and aspirations that the individual members of the group hold in 
common. To see to it that the worthy elements of this social heritage 
are made to live anew in each generation is one of the two basic 
functions of the public school. ; 

In a great democracy this conservative function is peculiarly im- 
portant. More than in any other type of social organization, the 
integrity of the democratic group depends upon a community of 
culture as a basis for the collective thinking and the collective action 
which democracy implies. This means neither a “leveling up” nor a 
“leveling down.” Nor does it involve the unwarranted assumption 
that all men have equal powers and abilities, or that all should think 
alike and act alike. But it does mean emphatically that all should 
have certain common terms in which to do their thinking—certain 
common denominators of experience by means of which individual 
opinions and judgments may be exchanged, compared, and evalu- 
ated; and it does mean that all should measure right and wrong in 
terms of measurably common standards. Lacking this community 
of culture, the social group must of necessity remain but an aggrega- 
tion of individuals, bound together perhaps for the time by a com- 
munity of interests and desires, but incapable of realizing their con- 
mon aims and subject to disintegration into conflicting groups once 
the engrossing but only temporarily compelling need of codperation 
has passed. 

The public school must be, then, an agency for insuring this 
community of culture. In part through its program of studies, in 
part through its teachers whose responsible and difficult task it is to 
make the gains of the past yield anew their vital lessons, in part 
through the life of the school as itself a microcosm of the larger 


*Dr. Bagley, formerly head of the Department of Education at the University of Illinois, is now 
associated with The Carnegie Foundation in a special study of teacher training. 
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community, this conservative or “stabilizing” function may be ful- 
filled. } . 

But with the conditions of social stability there must also be 
provided the conditions of social progress. Merely to perpetuate 
what the past has achieved, even if only the worthiest elements are 
selected, will not be sufficient. To stimulate new growth and to open 
new lines of development is the second basic function of the public 
school. It is clear that social progress depends upon creative ability 
rather than upon merely imitative or reproductive ability. The 
school cannot manufacture creative ability, but it can and must be 
keen to detect it, ready and willing to recognize and encourage it, 
and competent to direct its development. Further than this, even 
though the school cannot develop creative ability in all, it can do much 
to prepare all whom it influences to evaluate leadership intelligently, 
—and social progress depends upon the creative leadership that is 
not only available but also, in a democracy, acceptable to the social 
group. 

It is clear that the community which the American public school 
must aim to serve is not limited to the restricted area which com- 
monly forms the unit of school taxation and control. The almost 
exclusively local character of school administration should not blind 
our people to the essentially national significance of public education. 

It is true that our little local school systems do constitute in the 
aggregate a national system of public education, but this fact, which 
proves now to be so fortunate, has come about through accident 
rather than “design. What is needed is a much more explicit effort 
to insure through the schools that national community of ideas, 
ideals, standards, and aspirations upon which the realization of our 
new national aims and the successful meeting of our new national 
responsibilities must inevitably depend. Whether we will or no, our 
country as the strongest of the great democracies must assume the 
leadership in the new world order. It is not too much to say that, 
upon the way in which our people think and feel and act, will depend 
the destiny of the world in the decades that are to come. And upon 
the level of trained and informed intelligence which this great demo- 
cratic group represents, upon the character and quality of its ideals 
and standards, upon its ability to choose and evaluate its leaders, 
will depend the success or failure of its manifest mission. 

The American public school, in spite of the handicaps under which 
it has done its work, has made on the whole a positive record,—but 
its handicaps must be reduced if it is to prove itself competent to the 
much larger responsibilities which the immediate future is sure to 
bring. There are certain questions that should be asked and asked 
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persistently until an answer is forthcqgming. We should ask, for ex- 
ample, why educational opportunities are still so inequitably distri- 
buted ; why the proportion of illiterates in some sections of our coun- 
try is so dangerously high; why the fundamentally responsible work 
of teaching in the lower schools of this great democracy has not yet 
been made a respected and attractive career; why the very institu- 
tions to which the training of elementary teachers has been delegated 
are so meagerly supported as to hold the lowest place among pro- 
fessional schools; why the administration of the people’s schools is 
so thankless a task and is so hedged about with personal and partisan 
factors that the average life of the school superintendent in the 
typical American community is only about three years; why edu- 
cation of all collective enterprises should still be subject to exploit- 
ation by the crank, the faker, and the publicity-seeker. These are a 
few of the questions that may well direct public attention to the out- 
standing weaknesses of the public schools. 





FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE IN THE COMMUNITY 
CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, LL.D.* 


1. To present a high ideal of character in the person of the 
professors—intellectual, ethical, philanthropic. These men and 
women are the teachers of youth. They should worthily incarnate 
the purposes and atmosphere which it is desired that youth embody. 
Any infringement of the cardinal laws of conduct, any lack in the 
observance of the principles of ‘good breeding and gracious inter- 
pretation and dealing, is not for an instant to be suffered. 

2. To be leaders in community undertakings, educational, 
ecclesiastical, ethical. These professors have, or should have, the 
knowledge necessary for understanding such undertakings. They 
see the limitations, as well as feel the motives, beyond and in these 
undertakings. They are able to understand them in their large 
relations, as well as their unities. Having this knowledge, they 
should possess an inspiring spirit for beginning and for promoting 
these movements. 

3. To furnish to the community a body of students, youth of 
high purpose, of great promise, whose place in civilization is to be 
large. In a small town, the influence of such men and women is 
great. In a large city, the influence is less great, but yet may be 
pervasive. The old tradition of the antagonism between the town 


en. ae (Western Reserve University) prepared this statement as a part of the basis of 
di of Community Agencies” at the next convention. 
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and the gown, is, under the present conditions of college students, 
fast passing away. This advantage of the~presence of a body of 
student has two applications: The students may be local, or of a 
type that comes from abroad. If the students are local, the col- 
lege gives the best advantage possible for the education of sons and 
daughters at home. If the students be from outside the com- 
munity, the presence of these students gives a larger type of thought 
and of feeling and of vision to all. 

4. To offer to the community an example of a historic life. 
The university, or the college, is the most lasting of all the creations 
of men. American institutions are new like America herself, but 
they are, like Harvard, among the oldest of all the intellectual and 
spiritual works of the new world. Rich is the meaning which such 
continuity of life may have for a community. This community 
may have a special relationship in opening opportunities for the 
abler class of the community to link their life and character with 
these creations through the establishment of professorships, of 
buildings, or the laying down of endowments. 

It also may be noted that the college gives to the community 
noble types of architecture and the establishment of libraries, gal- 
leries of art and museums of many sorts. In a superficial way the 
material relationship is significant and impressive. 





THE FUNCTION OF COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENTS 


NorMAN E. RicHarpson, Ph.D.* 


In view of present-day conditions in practically all of the com- 
munities on the American continent, commercial amusements may 
be looked upon as a necessary and inevitable development. They 
are the product of forces which are not superficial or transitory, 
but which inhere in the very nature of our social fabric. Some of 
the conditions which have made them both necessary and com- 
mercially profitable are as follows: 

1. The shortening of the hours of labor—a world-wide move- 
ment in the interest of the shorter day is gaining momentum with 
great rapidity. Every industry has faced the demand of labor for 
shorter hours of work and almost universally has yielded to these 
demands. But, to shorten the hours of labor does not reduce the 
number of hours in the day. It does mean that laborers have more 
time on their hands. The resulting wide-spread idleness is one of 


*Professor Richardson is head of the Department of Religious Education in Boston University. 
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the factors making some form of amusement or recreation in- 
evitable. 

2. The present age is characterized by innumerable mechanical 
devices, introduced for the purpose of saving labor. More and 
more, the manufacturers are using machines rather than men. As 
this process of perfecting mechanical devices goes on the tasks re- 
maining to the laborer become fewer in number and more highly 
specialized. This means that human labor is becoming mechanical. 
The strain rests upon smaller and smaller areas of brain, nervous 
system and muscles. Both in the character and in the rate of mus- 
cular movements the laborer is asked to adjust himself to the re- 
quirements of machinery. The result is that in the interest of 
physical and mental integrity, some form of activity that will sup- 
plement the ordinary work must be discovered. The more wide- 
spread the introduction of machinery, the more wide-spread the 
demand for play which will protect the mind and the body from 
deformity. 

3. The very intensity of our modern life demands that oppor- 
tunities for relaxation be provided. The strain of toil is greater 
than ever before. Lines of communication are multiplying rapidly. 
Points of contact are now innumerable; congestion frequently oc- 
curs. The result is that life is apt to lose its spontaneity and or- 
dinary vigor; nervous breakdowns occur. Persons afflicted with 
neuresthenia are met on every hand. Commercialized amusements 
help their patrons to shake off the interests that tend to fasten them- 
selves like barnacles upon the mind. They make necessary relaxa- 
tion possible and convenient. 

4. In spite of this intensity of modern living, dull monotony 
creeps in at many points. The one who is doing highly specialized 
work and doing that only does not discover the rhythm or the 
climaxes found under normal conditions. To make one small part 
of a wagon year after year is not like making every part of the 
wagon and coming at intervals to that experience of seeing the per- 
fect and complete product, then starting at the beginning again to 
build another wagon. The very monotony of high specialization 
demands opportunities of escape from the commonplace drudgery 
and routine fidelity. This, commercialized amusement affords. 

5. There is born also in the midst of social relationships a 
demand for the theatre, the “movies,” professionalized play and 
social rendezvous centers. High specialization in business and pro- 
fession tends to lead toward social isolation or at best—social 
stratification. Social strata rapidly become hardened along pro- 
fessional, financial lines. Hence, there springs up a demand for the 
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large, popular group of folks brought together through their play 
interests. , 

7. The restriction of the modern home as a place for play is 
also significant. In the congested centres of population the equip- 
ment necessary for natural relaxation and amusement is lacking. 
The family that is pigeon-holed in a modern apartment must break 
through this narrow confinement at some point. The instinctive 
demand for play, the larger opportunities for leisure-time activi- 
ties and the inherent attractiveness of commercialized amusements 
all make these institutions increasingly popular. Commercialized 
amusements, therefore, are a necessary supplement to the modern 
home. They offer convenient opportunities for that which the home 
should but cannot provide. 

8. When the project of supplying the community with amuse- 
ment is thus made necessary, it becomes commercially profitable 
and leads to the development of a profession. People who have 
not the strength, the time, the opportunity, the equipment or the 
social relations which make play possible are willing to pay to be 
played upon, but they demand that their substitute be highly skilled. 
Ideals of amusement may become more elevated as the power of 
participation in play decreases. The epidemic of “spectatoritis” 
that has swept through our American communities is damaging— 
mentally and physically. Indeed, it is often morally harmful. 
Nevertheless, professional amusement makers can be of great serv- 
ice to the community in toning up the community ideals with refer- 
ence to the technique of play. Professional baseball has done much 
for amateur baseball. Mary Pickford has disengaged whole areas 
of dramatic ability that otherwise would have remained inert. 





The Annual Meeting has been transferred to New 
York City, at Hotel McAlpine on March 5th and 6th. 














THE PLAYGROUND AND THE COMMUNITY 


Henry S. Curtis, Pu. D.* 


The playground is a specialized reaction of the play impulse on 
city conditions. In the popular mind it is often confused with play, 
but play has a much wider significance. As the city grew, and con- 
gestion became more and more acute, vacant spaces were built upon 
until there was no place where the children could play, or even be 
out of doors with safety. The streets were thronged with auto- 
mobiles and traffic, and where the children played on vacant lots, 
loafers took charge and seldom gave them a fair chance. They were 
often bullied and maltreated, the language was often indecent, and 
the sportsmanship was a general training in unfairness and dis- 
honesty. Where, on the other hand, little groups of idlers were 
gathered together, the conversation and even conduct often tended: 
toward sex impropriety. The children also learned to swear, to 
smoke cigarettes, and to plan all sorts of objectionable adventures. 
They grew up weakly from the lack of physical exercise. 

Toward the solution of this situation, the playground offers an 
opportunity for the children to be out of doors, away from the 
dangers from automobiles and the traffic of the streets, away from 
the domination of bullies, and the evil language and conduct of street 
_ loafers and idlers. In these days, when the work of children Has 
disappeared, vigorous play is essential to giving them physical 
stamina and health. It is in their play that they form nearly all 
of their friendships and the habits of companionableness, honesty 
or dishonesty, and the like. So far as life and experience are con- 
cerned, the pl-y life of the child is his real life, the school is only 
an incident. ‘he person in charge of the playground is copied and 
sets standards of conduct as no one else does. 

There are people who do not wish their children to go to public 
playgrounds, as they think they will hear language they ought not 
to hear and perhaps acquire bad habits. It is almost impossible to 
keep cliques from getting together on playgrounds, as elsewhere, 
and where a little group are idling by themselves, one can never 
guarantee that their language or conduct is what it should be. The 
only remedy is to keep them busy. The playground is the most 
democratic place on earth; but there are parents who do not wish 
their children to be democratic. They would shelter them from the 
evils of the world. But the great difficulty with the sheltered life 

*Dr. Curtis, whose home is in Olivet, Michigan, is the former Secretary of the Playground Associ- 


ation of America and the National Child Welfare Conference: author of “‘Play and Recreation,” “‘Ed- 
ucation Through Play” and ‘‘The Practical Conduct of Play.” 
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is that it shelters from life itself and its experiences and gives little 
preparation or training to stand trials and temptations. Its virtue 
is of the flabby kind that has never learned how to resist. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of the playground is that it offers 
the mother an easy way to shirk the responsibility of the care of 
her children. She may send them there in order that she may read 
novels or go to the theater or play bridge whist, but she can never 
be sure that the children are not on the street. 

Probably there is no municipal playground system in the United 
States that secures an average attendance for fifteen minutes a day 
of the children of school age. In most cases, if the hours of attend- 
ance were divided by the number of children between five and 
fifteen, it would show an attendance of not more than five or ten 
minutes per day. The playground as an institution is not the solu- 
tion of the problem of idle hands in the city. Perhaps its greatest 
function is that it gives the children new games, teaches them the 
principles of sportsmanship in their play, and gives them new ideals 
to copy. But neither is play alone the solution. The child does not 
wish to play all the time. 

For the adult, the playground should offer an opportunity for 
relaxation and recreation. It is very desirable that the parents 
should come with the children, and that they should often aid in the 
organization of their play, and there ought also to be opportunity 
for adults to play tennis, to pitch quoits, to play volley ball or indoor 
baseball, and to have bowling on the green. There should be music 
and community center activities in the evening. The largest at- 
tendance at the playground will always be from five o’clock to nine 
or ten P. M. if the grounds and buildings are lighted at that time. 

During the last five or ten years the cities of America have been 
putting play into the program of their schools, until now probably 
in the majority of the larger cities, during the first four or five 
grades at least, the children have in the school program an average 
of an hour to six or seven hours a week of organized play. This 
time is much more in the aggregate, than the amount devoted to play 
on municipal and other playgrounds. It is also sure to increase 
very greatly in the next few years. The New York state law, which 
went into effect last year, probably provides two or three times as 
many hours of organized play as the whole country has had before. 
California passed a law requiring two hours a week, six months ago, 
and Massachusetts will probably pass a law requiring five hours a 
week within the next few months. 

It seems likely that, while the playground is to continue and to 
be needed as a specialized institution in modern city life, its greatest 
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message will be the reformation of the public school. The oldtime 

school, which required the children to sit still and memorize lessons 

which to the child were mostly words, was much at variance with 

child nature. We are growing toward a school which is more like 

life, which will have domestic economy, manual training, gardening, : 
excursions of various kinds, Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, music, 

motion pictures, organized play, etc. From a school of this type, the 

child will need no long vacations, and the day may well be six or 

seven hours long. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF CIVIC- 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


FRANK Grpson Warp, Pu. D. 


Commercial clubs under various names, city clubs, and women’s 
clubs make a convenient division of the theme. As to communities, 
each one is peculiar unto itself and their group organizations with 
community consciousness and community conscience differ as one 
star differs from another. By and large, cities of a hundred thou- 
sand and over are in another class in respect to these features from 
the smaller places. However, it is the opinion of one who has a 

‘right to a judgment that the welfare service which stands out in 
bold relief in the club life of a large city is being rendered in a less 
defined but very real way in the less pretentious organizations of the 
town. That which is proclaimed in the weekly bulletin of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce or of the Women’s City Club 
may be read in substance in the minutes of similar organizations in 
Lansing, Michigan. This discussion rests upon that conviction. 

1. The oldest group under consideration is of the commercial 
order. A valuable study of these bodies is given by Mr. Kenneth 
Sturges in a prize essay upon American Chambers of Commerce. 
The first organization was founded in New York in 1768; in 1801 
there were four; “in 1858, according to one authority there were 
ten chambers of commerce and twenty boards of trade in the United 
States.” Their names tell their original purpose. 

The evolution of a century has changed the emphasis so that 
they are no longer to be known as of the “money-grubbing” type. 
Of 2930 local commercial organizations in the United States and 


*Dr. Ward who is the Dean and Professor of Religious Education in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, was requested to prepare this statement so late that he has not been able to make all the inves- 
tigations he wished. Yet it is necessary to include the organizations he treats in any survey of com- 
munity agencies. Although, as he expressed it, he ‘did not have time to go home and change his 
mind,” he has furnished a basis for discussion. 
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colonies, listed in 1913, 2274 oF approximately three fourths, in- 
cluded civic work among their activities. The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce typifies this fact. Cleveland is a city of between six 
and seven hundred thousand. Its Board of Trade was organized 
in 1848 “to foster, protect, and advance the commercial, mercantile, 
and manufacturing interests of the city,” In 1893 it was reorgan- 
ized as the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and its activities en- 
larged to include civic work—the first instance of the kind. Notable 
achievements have had to do with housing conditions, public baths, 
the federation of the charities and philanthropies of the city, certain 
phases of juvenile delinquency the development of a civic center, 
and exhaustive studies of municipal government looking toward a 
new city charter. It is interesting to note how extensive commercial 
associations are. They are found in every state in the Union. 
Texas with not over a dozen cities of 25,000 has 187 such organiza- 
tions. Secretaries from the smaller cities are alert to the problems 
confronting the metropolis, such as housing, recreation, natatoriums 
and playgrounds. 

2. The City Club and its functions have been set forth in The 
‘American City for November, 1917, by W. J. Donald, formerly of 
Toronto. The city club is a product of the last twenty-five years. 
It belongs chiefly in cities of over 100,000. Its establishment has 
been due primarily to the need for civic reform. It is of a radical 
cast in contrast to the commercial association whose members carry 
the pocketbook, and whose problem 


Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing! 


The genius of the city club is found in the fact that it affords 
an open forum for the discussion of public affairs. It calls to- 
gether a large number of codperating citizens; the dues are kept 
down to such a point that it has a democratic tone; the luncheon 
features make it possible for the seriously minded citizens to com- 
bine his noon-day meal with attendance upon discussions by experts 
in civic matters. Thus scientific findings of a social import are made 
public property and education in citizenship is advanced. At the 
same time the club-member is apt to find himself upon committees 
whose business it is to become responsible for expert knowledge 
upon practical issues; from such associations he becomes not only 
a hearer but also a doer in the welfare work of his community. 
Intelligent civic expression is developed. 

3. The woman’s club is the outstanding welfare organization 
in the small community. And it has learned to do team-work. One 
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who knows Illinois tells me that next to the labor organizations the 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs is the most effective body in securing 
state legislation, but there is this difference in favor of the latter— 
it spreads out its interests in such a way as to comprehend public 
welfare at large; the labor union narrows its interests to one thing. 

The letters W. C. T. U. suggest an early form of activity among 
women which was at once educational and also reforming. There 
are still localities where this organization represents the civic 
intelligence, vision and push. 

Of the woman’s clubs, so called, there are two types. The first 
began as cultural organizations occupied with travel, art and liter- 
ature. These are shifting their emphasis toward civic welfare. In 
some instances they have not gotten beyond the vocabulary of social 
service, while on the other hand there are clubs which are making 
studies of their communities to find out the type of work needed 
right at home. An interesting feature is the part the woman’s club 
has played in the education of women to their new responsibilities 
where equal suffrage has been attained. 

A second type of woman’s club is the woman’s city club, cor- 
responding to the city club already described which is a man’s affair. 
Its habitat is the large city and it is technically concerned with muni- 
cipal affairs and the social welfare. Politics, conditions in public 
kitchens, the welfare of working women, classes in citizenship, are 
- some of the things under way. Its work is just begun. 

Summing up the educational function of the three groups intro- 
duced through this statement it may be said to correspond to that of 
a continuation school, with the emphasis upon the duties of citizen- 
ship. The newspaper, often partisan and sometimes subsidized, no 
longer has the field of education in community affairs to itself. 
Community associations and clubs are affording opportunities for 
study and cooperative activity of a high order. 











THE FUNCTION OF THE Y. W. C. A.* 


CAROLINE B. Dowt 


The Y. W. C. A. is the response of present-day Christianity to 
the changes which modern events are making in the life of women. 
These changes, industrial, political, educational, raise many per- 
plexing questions concerning woman and her responsibilities old 
and new. The new conditions make new demands upon her powers 
and call for the development of new capacities. Moreover, the 
causes contributing to the changed conditions are such as increase 
the tendency, always existing, to social cleavages, the separations 
which are made by wealth on the one hand and poverty on the 
other, between the highly educated and the ignorant, the woman of 
trained mind and the woman of untutored mind, the worker for 
salary or wages and the worker without pay. In view of these facts 
the most important function of the Association in a community is 
to associate, to be the agency of the Christian church to prevent 
cleavage, to close up social gaps. As such the Association is the 
proof that the Church has an answer for present conditions. The 
method by which it discharges this function varies. It may use 
institutions, as in the typical city Association. It may depend less 
upon equipment, as it does in the rural community. Its work may 
be non-institutional, as in colleges. Since the college life of a 
student is only four years, the Association in the college assumes a 
special form, becoming a movement through the complex life of the 
college and a part of the great movement of the Christian students 
through its intercollegiate relationships to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the world. But always the Association, whether in the 
changing college community, in the more established city or in the 
country, is primarily a manifestation of the Church and an auxiliary 
to it. The Church is the most powerful institution which provides 
a training ground for those graces of character which alone can 
make it possible for women to meet their new responsibilities and 
discharge their old ones in the light of the new. The Church 
kindles the inspiration and sounds the call to the larger life. But 
the very breadth of the Church’s interest and responsibility, includ- 
ing as it does both sexes and all ages, precludes, within the church 
organization, such specialization of study and of program on the 
needs of women as the times demand, while the denominational- 


*The Y. M. C. A. was also officially invited tto Imake a statement of “function” which could be 
regarded as a succinct statement of the theory of this organization. 


tMiss Dow is the Dean of the Training School of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. in New 
York City and the Chairman of the R. E. A. Department of Christian Associations. 
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ism of Protestant Christianity is a handicap to the effective handling 
of specialized community-wide problems. Through the Associa- 
tion, however, the Church secures this specialization, while at the 
same time the Association unites the effort of the different denomi- 
nations and thus makes economical provision for the meeting of 
those needs which when handled separately by the churches are 
bound to be inadequately cared for. To accomplish this the Asso- 
ciation can go out to meet women in their natural groupings. It is, 
as it were, an outpost for the Church on the frontiers of life, 
whether in the city, the college, the farm or the factory. It is a 
way the Christian church uses to bring young women together, to 
associate their efforts. In this sense it is not strictly speaking an 
institution of itself at all, but rather a mode of expression of the 
most considerable part of the Christian church which is able to 
unite upon a religious program. 

Furthermore, the Association is an organization whose function 
in the community is to build rather than to make over, to prevent 
rather than to cure. Recognizing the necessity and the importance 
of institutions to do rescue work and of organizations that have the 
correction of untoward conditions as their objective, and standing 
ready to co-operate with these organizations as an element in its 
own program of activities the Association yet regards itself as a 
school of life in which the ultimate objective is the development of 
Christian character. For this reason it deals primarily with the 
consciences of women; for this reason also it is a young women’s 
organization, and again for this reason it thinks of itself as only a 
means to an end, aiming not so much to be something as to ac- 
complish something. 

Finally, it is the function of the Association to be in some sense, 
however imperfect, a concrete expression of the love of Christ in 
the community. It aims to speak in terms intelligible to any woman, 
to talk her language, and to meet her on her own ground. 

The advent of war has in no sense altered these fundamental 
functions of the Association, though it has extended them to many 
new fields and forced their manifestations in some new forms. It 
has made more imperative all the usual activities of already estab- 
lished Associations. It has compelled the development of similar 
activities on a large scale in scores of communities where the As- 
sociation had not yet been organized, especially in those adjacent 
to military camps and cantonments and those in which war indus- 
tries are affecting the life of women in a radical day. It has given 
peculiar urgency to the work of the Association among certain 
groups of women and girls, notably among nurses, young women in 
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industry, the foreign girl and the colored girl, and above all the 
younger girls of our country. to whatever class or race they may 
belong. It has tremendously increased the Association’s responsi- 
bility in every community for being a channel through which the 
womanhood of America may express in concrete ways its love and 
care for the womanhood of the world. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 
Epwin E. Stosson, Ph.D.* 


A community in the modern sense may be defined as a group of 
people living within the circulation radius of the same journals. 
What the community has in common is essentially the manner of 
its thinking and this is nowadays dependent upon its periodical 
literature. George Whitefield and Billy Sunday may speak to 
twenty thousand men at a time but it is a poor periodical that does 
not reach five times that number every day, week or month and 
some reach ten times as many. Every increase in the speed of 
presses and trains extends the radius of the community and the 
scope of democratic government. 

Modern nations are bound together by wood pulp. The United 
Kingdom remains united because London papers can reach all 
parts of “the tight little island” the same day. In America this is 
impossible so here the synthesizing factor is the national weekly, 
religious or secular. Of the 22,745 newspapers and periodicals in 
the United States 15,166 are weeklies. The weeklies and month- 
lies have more than twice the circulation of the dailies and reach 
many more readers per copy. It is by means of them than the 
melting pot has been kept fluid and local congelations reduced to a 
minimum. It is through their influence that the community con- 
sciousness has been developed by the United States and reform 
movements have been synchronized throughout the nation. A 
measure like that of the recent congress for the establishment of 
the zonal postal rates out to be called, not a revenue measure, but 
“A Bill to Promote the Disruption of the Union.” 

Blood may be thicker than water, but printer’s ink is thicker 
than blood. Nationalities are not determined by heredity; they are 
created by language. We have seen new nations appear on the map 
of Europe through the revival of an ancient language and the sys- 


_ *Dr. Slosson, who was invited to prepare a statement on the function of the press in the commu- 
nity, is the Literary Editor of ‘‘The Independent." 
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tematic encouragement of a distinctive literature. By such means 
has been fostered the nationalistic spirit of the Bohemians, 
Magyars, Greeks, Slovenes, Serbs, Bulgars, Roumanians, Ukrain- 
ians, Hebrews, Irish, and Catalans. Whether or not such separa- 
tist movements are wise from a world point of view they are un- 
deniably effective and are rapidly undoing the work of the in- 
tegrating and imperializing movements characteristic of the last 
century. 

Two nations reading journals in different languages are in a 
chronic and incurable state of misunderstanding. Masterpieces of 
literature may be translated but it is the ephemeral literature that 
moulds thought and determines action. That Germans and English 
are alien in thought is not because Goethe and Shakespeare belonged 
to different nations. The Germans have translations of Shake- 
speare which they claim as improvements on the original and the 
English have very readable versions of Faust. But never the twain 
shall meet so long as one nation reads the Times and the other peo- 
ple reads the Tageblatt. 

This divisive effect of journalism is also apparent within the 
limits of the same language. It may cut up the community per- 
pendicularly or horizontally. It may divide localities or classes. A 
good exercise for broadening the mind while waiting for a train is 
to pick from the news stand, not your favorite periodical, but one 
you have never read before. It is most profitable to read what you 
do not agree with, says Emerson, for nobody is so apt to see what 
you do not see as one who does not see what you do. Our post- 
office is too careful. It would be better if the mails were mixed 
occasionally and the subscribers to The Call received the New York 
Times, the subscribers to The Freethinker received The Congrega- 
tionalist and the subscribers to The Atlantic received The Masses, 
the subscribers to The Menace received America and vice versa in 
each case. No doubt such exchanges would be annoying but it is 
better to be annoyed than ignorant of what your fellow citizens 
are thinking about. 

Every American community that is big enough to have one 
newspaper has two. This is a manifestation of the political dual- 
ism characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. But so long as people 
read mostly for the purpose of confirming their own opinions 
rather than hearing the opinions of others the duplex system of 
journalism does not accomplish what might be expected of it. What 
is most needed in America is a national weekly or chain of. local 
dailies, preferably endowed, which could give the news completely 
and impartially and -also provide competent comment from repre- 
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sentatives of various viewpoints as well as open its advertising 
columns, with the slightest possible limitations, to voluntary con- 
tributions from all quarters. To exclude the arguments of the op- 
position even when payment is proffered, as some papers do, 
amounts virtually to a denial of free speech. 

The power of the press has never been more strikingly mani- 
fested than in the admirably organized and skillfully handled 
propaganda of patriotism, first to enlist American sympathy for the 
cause of the Allies, second, to induce the people to conscript an 
army for European service and third, to secure liberal subscriptions 
to the Liberty Loan, the Red Cross and various charitable purposes. 
The clumsy efforts of German agents to turn public opinion the 
other way shows how unpracticed the Germans are in democratic 
methods of social control. Perhaps Jefferson was not so extrava- 
gant as he has been accused of being when he said that newspapers 
without a government would be preferable to a government with- 
out newspapers. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE SETTLEMENT 


Emerson O. BRADSHAW* 


The settlement is, first of all, a house with every door open to 
the community challenging the people to enter with their problems 
and their burdens. It is called the “common meeting place for dif- 
ferent kinds of people in the unsocial community.” It is located in 
an industrial neighborhood and undertakes “to secure the best for 
the neediest.” In distinction from a mission or annex to a church 
the settlement is termed a “social method.” The settlers or resi- 
dents declare that they are not propagandists, that they have no fixed 
plans, policies or propositions for the community in which they 
establish a residence. These, they claim, grow out of their experi- 
ence with the people. 

The settlement has been defined as “an attitude of mind.” It 
may be termed a spirit, an open mind, a willing hand. To dwell 
among a people continuously year after year, ministering to them 
and studying their problems, gives the settlement an advantage over 
other more formal organizations that have more definite programs. 
“The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” It may weep 
with those who weep, but it must also think for those who do not 
think. It must act for those who cannot act. The life of the com- 


*Mr. Bradshaw is in charge of a community organization for the various clubs and societies of 
the stockyards of Chicago. 
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munity must be interpreted to the community itself and to the out- 
side world. 

The settlement stands midway between two worlds. To the one 
it furnishes encouragement, relief and method of dealing with its 
own problems; to the other it appeals for social justice, fair treat- 
ment and a proper share of the values of life. The settlement atti- 
tude is that “the things that are common to all are stronger than 
the things that are different in all.” The pioneer of the settlement 
movement calls it “an effort toward social democracy.” 

The settlement established a new and different kind of neighbor- 
ship from that formerly practiced by the more mechanical charities 
which dealt with the poor in the mass. It has paved the way to the 
more personal hand-to-hand kind of helpfulness. We have been 
made to appreciate the value of “getting the point of view of those 
in need.” It is an important departure from the old method of 
distributing charity to people in the mass. The more complete and 
personal the knowledge about the one in need, the more correct will 
be the judgment as to how to meet that need. It is put as follows 
by one of long experience: “. . . . getting closer to the real life of 
those in the sordid struggle for existence.” 

The church has called the settlement a religious compromise. 
The university has sometimes criticized it for lack of scientific pre- 
cision. Industry at times has called it a disturber of the peace of 
the laboring classes, and the city administration a trouble maker. 
If the settlement has compromised on matters of creed and ecclesi- 
astical practice, it has been firm and uncompromising in matters 
pertaining to human rights and social justice. Neither must the 
technique of organization nor any system of rigid scientific method 
interfere with its sympathetic, spontaneous spirit. It may be said, 
however, that the work of the settlement would be greatly improved 
if more thoroughgoing records and files were kept. One is im- 
pressed that there should be much more to show for this long and 
vital contact with industrial life. A large fund of definite informa- 
tion would do much to immortalize such heroic and sacrificial 
service. 

It is the spirit and purpose back of it all that is the unique thing 
about the settlement. Speaking for one city alone, the world will 
ever treasure the contribution made toward human uplift and social 
justice by such people as Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, and 
Graham Taylor. 














CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


The British colonies, notably Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
have thus far maintained their standards of labor. 

The latest reports from England, France, and Italy show that the 
earlier granting of special war-time exemptions is already recog- 
nized as injurious to children, and great efforts are made to restore 
or to improve the regulations in force before the war. This is par- 
ticularly true of France and England. The reports of the British 
committee on the health of munition workers have repeatedly called 
attention to the injury to young persons of long hours and night 
work, while the board of education has been concerned with the ex- 
emptions which have withdrawn children from school for work upon 
the farms. 

In Great Britain also a special committee on juvenile education in 
relation to employment after the war recommended a reorganiza- 
tion of elementary education. They would render both factory work, 
and farm work during school term, impossible for children under 14 
by providing compulsory education under that age without exemptions. 
They emphasize the point that the educational needs of rural children 
are quite as pressing as those of town children. And they propose 
that all young persons up to the age of 18 shall have eight hours’ 
schooling per week in daytime continuation classes within the legal 
hours of labor and that this measure shall be compulsory alike upon 
employer and employee. The British educational budget for 1917-18 
presented by the board of education included the largest increase over 
that for the preceding year known in the history of the board. 

In like manner France has under consideration an educational bill 
which proposes a system of continuation classes and requires part- 
time school attendance during working hours by all children under 
17. We are told that this bill has the indorsement of the minister of 
commerce and of business interests in all parts of the country. 

The English Report upon Juvenile Education in Relation to Em- 
ployment After the War emphasizes the great importance of physical 
training and hygiene for boys and girls during the whole school period. 
France, too, is making plans for physical training in her schools. 
Neither in the British report nor in the pending education bill is there 
any mention of military training in the schools. Nor is military train- 
ing mentioned in the French education bill. As is well known, France 
tested military drill in the schools and abandoned it some 15 years 
ago.* 

That there is need for extra protection for the potential working 
child at the present time is shown in many ways. Recent figures from ‘ 
a large eastern city show that there has been a decrease in the ele- 
mentary school enrollment of over 3,000 children within a year. The 
Superintendent states that it is due to the unprecedented demand for 
child labor, and that the demand is still increasing. 


*From the Fifth Annual Report of the Chief (Miss Julia Lathrop) of the Childrens Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, U.S. A. 
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WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


On November twelfth a meeting was held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, under the auspices of the city Interdenomination 
Committee on Week-day Religious Instruction, which was attended 
by over two thousand persons. At this meeting Father Ignatius 
Smith, representing Cardinal Farley, stated the general Catholic 
position as to the necessity of including religion in education, but 
he did not touch upon the question of public funds. 

Commissioner John H. Finley did not favor. compulsory 
Bible reading in the State schools, but he suggested that Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews agree upon Biblical passages suitable for 
school use. Such a list he was ready to have authorized for use. 
He also favored credits for outside Bible study. 

Professor George A. Coe held that these six things are essen- 
tial to a solution of the problem of week-day instruction in re- 
ligion: (1) Accept unreservedly the consequences of our political 
principle of separation of the church from the taxing power. (2) 
Require of the state school that it shall put human betterment 
above property and profits, particularly in industrial education. 
(3) Make better use of the agencies already controlled by the 
churches, avoiding waste of time, money, labor, and opportunity, 
and unifying our scattered forces. (4) Inject the professional 
spirit—science, experiment and training for expert work—into this 
enterprise. (5) Count the cost (which must be large), and resolve 
to pay it. (6) Get a vision of the breadth of the task, which is 
nothing less than creating the spirit that can reconstruct society 
on the basis of social justice. 

Rabbi Magnes described the Talmud Torah schools, which are 
teaching 30,000 children on week-days at a cost of a million dollars 
a year. ; 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Whereas no religious instruction is permitted in the Public 
Schools of New York City, and, 

“Whereas many thousands of children in these schools are re- 
ceiving no religious instruction of any kind whatsoever, and only 
70,000 out of more than 800,000 are receiving any week-day re- 
ligious instruction at any place of worship, and, 

“Whereas we are convinced that it is for the best interests of 
the Nation that its children should receive religious instruction; 

“Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That we rejoice to learn of the 
Inter-Denominational Committee for Week-Day Religious Instruc- 
tion on which are representatives of substantially all the synagogues 
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and churches of this city, including Jewish, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, endeavoring in co-operation with one another to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may present itself to secure week- 
day religious instruction for those children who now lack it; and 
we pledge ourselves to use our influence to create a strong and en- 
thusiastic public sentiment in behalf of this matter, and wish this 
committee Godspeed in its work.” 

The whole meeting was significant as a manifestation of a pur- 
pose in which each of the three elements shared—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish—in its own way and with respect and goodwill for the 
others. 





All who are interested in the moral well-being of our soldiers 
and sailors will find the October issue of “Social Hygiene” an in- 
valuable document. It treats of the situation in combatting venereal 
diseases in the armies of Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States. It gives in full the remarkable messages of Secretaries 
Daniels and Baker on moral prophylaxis for sailors and soldiers. 
The first is a splendid statement of social ideals and of standards 
of personal purity, backed by high-minded executive action. Most 
valuable of all is the work of organizations furnishing cheerful 
environment and entertainment for the men, such as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y. W. C. A. and the work of the 
Camp Recreation Commission. 





The Bulletin of the Northern Baptist Convention on “War-time 
Programs of Church Service” has this introductory statement: 
“The most important service any church can render is to maintain 
its regular work at the highest efficiency. We believe we are fighting 
for the spiritual ideals of freedom and democracy. We must sup- 
port every agency that strengthens spiritual ideals.” 

The special work in which churches engage at this time is more 
than an effort to meet an immediate emergency; it is a part of that 
continuous service which the church always renders as a practical 
expression of religious principles; it is religion in life, the creed of 
the Kingdom in deeds. We must conserve the energy, enfhusiasms 
and ideals of this hour and direct them continuously in every form 
of service in today and in tomorrow; we will need a maintenance 
of present interest and service to bring about the divine kingdom of 
human love and righteousness. 














NOTES 


Courses in the English Bible are now required in all the colleges 
under the Southern Methodist Board. 


Dr. A. J. W. Myers, formerly Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Presbyterian Church in Canada, has become Professor 
of Religious Pedagogy at Hartford. 


“Red Cross Stories for Children,” is the title of a collection of 
stories about readers in humanitarian service by Georgene Faulkner, 
published by Doughaday & Co., Chicago. 


The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, offers courses 
in Religious Education which are available for students in Transyl- 
vania College, where the A.B. may be taken in this subject. 


Miss Grace Wilbur Conant has prepared an interesting special 
order of worship and song for use in time of war, entitled “Free- 
dom and Peace,” which is published by the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


The Union School of Religion, New York, has its fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades meeting every Wednesday afternoon in the Horace 
Mann School for religious instruction. The hour is equally divided 
_ between class-work and choral work. 


The war has drawn off so many workers with boys from Chi- 
cago while juvenile delinquency has increased. To meet the 
resultant need a call has been issued for volunteer workers who 
are under training in special courses at the Y. M. C. A. College. 


The Union School of Religion—Professor Hugh Hartshorn, 
Superintendent—publishes a mimeographed “Parents’ Bulletin,” 
three times a year. The December issue contains, besides new 
notes of the school and reports of its work, the summary of an 
address by Professor Coe, on the relation of the school to the war. 


Sunday-school blanks, reports and class records. We receive 
many inquiries for forms of reports and records. We have just 
received a set from Mr. Ray G. Fletcher, Director House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Summit Avenue and Avon Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., which it will pay any interested person to examine. Mr. 
Fletcher does not set a price on his sample; but they are quite elab- 
orate and ought to be worth at least fifty cents for a set if you should 
write for them. 
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Miss Mary Lawrance is the Director of Religious Education at 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Professor Walter S. Athearn conducts a “Forum on Methods” 
in “The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher.” 


The Northern Baptist Commission on Religious Education 
issues a pamphlet on War-time Plans in Churches from the Edu- 
cational point of view. 


One of the group conferences at the Federal Council Congress 
in Pittsburgh, passed resolutions strongly commending the organi- 
zation of Community Churches. 


A constitutional amendment recently passed in Massachusetts 
which provides that no public money shall be used for any chari- 
table, educational or religious institution not wholly under public 
control. 


The “Strengthen America Campaign” under the Federal Council 
of Churches is furnishing a series of prepared copy for advertising 
in local papers on the damage wrought by the liquor traffic; this 
service is free. 


A Commission has been appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches to study the special training necessary for Executive 
Secretaries of Local Federations of Churches. Twenty-six men are 
now professionally employed in this work. It is expected that a 
summer training school on the work of Local Secretaries will be 
arranged for the coming season. 


Shortly after the opening of the present school year, the Boston 
Evening Transcript made a study of the number of students in col- 
leges and seminaries, and reported that the number of men in at- 
tendance at the theological schools would be reduced by forty or 
fifty per cent from last year’s figures. Reports since that time 
show that this is true, at least of the entering class, in several of the 
seminaries. 


An interesting experiment is being carried on in the University 
of Montana by the President and the Department of Psychology 
in attempting to bring home to freshmen the realization of proper 
functions of a University, a course which is known as “Educa- 
tion 10” is organized by the method of lectures and these lectures 
are given on “How to Study,” “Action, Habit, and Development,” 
“Health,” “Social Life,” “Loyalty,” etc. 
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Rev. William H. Boocock is giving a course on “The Bible as 
Literature” in the First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 


The enrollment in Bible Classes at the Great Lakes Training 
Camp has grown from 800 to nearly 3,000, in 91 classes. 


Dr. E. O. Sisson, whom many will remember for his work in 
Religious Education, has become president of The University of 
Montana. 


The city of Elgin, Illinois, is making a united community 
movement toward week-day religious instruction on what is known 
as the Gary plan. 


The Alabama State Sunday-School Association announces the 
appointment of a college secretary, Miss Lucy Lull, whose duty 
will be that of promoting courses in teacher training in the colleges. 


The Department of Religious Education of Boston University 
has purchased the rights of the American Institute of Child Life, 
Philadelphia, in the pamphlets and booklets formerly published by 
the Institute. Thirty-six monographs are included in the list of 
titles. The set may be obtained for $1.55. 


The report of the committee on Bible Study of the Iowa State 
_ Teachers Association after urging that provision be made for 
the North Dakota type of work recommends “That city superin- 
tendents, principals of preparatory schools and boards of educa- 
tion be encouraged in the preparation of curricula for the school 
year 1918-1919 to provide therein for a course—or courses—in 
Bible study, to be taught from the viewpoints of literature, art, 
history and ethics.” 


The annual report of the chief medical officer of the British 
board of education calls attention to the following fundamental re- 
sponsibilities of the schools: (1) The necessity of caring for the 
whole career of the child, 7. e., that of the infant before school age 
and of the child leaving school, who should have especial care that 
its work be suited to its constitution. In this branch there is a great 
danger of overlapping of authorities. (2) The necessity for the 
development of the scheme for the education of mothers,—4. e., in- 
fant welfare and maternity centres. (3) The necessity of the im- 
provement of the physical training system. Special teachers and 
more time should be devoted to this part of the work. By this 
means and by strict attention to the nutrition (special school meals, 
etc.) of the child, the national physique of the future should be 
vastly improved. 
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A useful bibliography on Military Training appears in 
“Teachers College Record,” (New York) for March, 1917. 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, formerly president of the University of 
North Dakota, has become president of the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


The Southern Baptist Convention has established a “Bible Insti- 
tute’. at New Orleans, Dr. Byron H. Dement, President, for training 
young people from Latin lands for mission work in their own 
countries. 


At a meeting of the Commission on Christian Education of the 
Federal Council of ‘Churches, held at Cincinnati, December 13, a 
report was prepared defining the principal function of this com- 
mission as the promotion of federated activities in religious instruc- 
tion on week-days in communities. 


At the last Central Conference of American Rabbis a report of 
a special committee was adopted recommending the establishment 
in all communities of a week-day school for religious instruction, 
similar to those in Gary, that schools and classes be established for 
the preparation of teachers and that co-operation be sought with all 
other denominational bodies in planning for this work. 


For the sake of the future we must watch with closest vigilance 
against the encroachments on the child’s rights by profiteers ex- 
ploiting child labor during the war. The pressure to break down 
the protective barriers for child-life is tremendous. All those 
interested and desirous of aiding should get into touch with the 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
Several of the pamphlets published by this organization are of 
great value. 


“A perfect liturgy should be ancient, yet not at variance with 
modern scientific opinion. It should vary within certain limits, 
and should be adapted to private as well as public devotion. It 
should consist of what is highest and deepest in thought, and purest 
in expression; should respond to the fears, hopes, sorrows and 
speculations of mankind; should have no creeds, for these at once 
pass into mere words. It should be the expression of the highest 
thoughts and feelings, not exhortations or confessions, not the 
mere intensifying and exaggerating of one ordinary religion, but 
the elevation of it.”—Benjamin Jowett. 














BOOK REVIEWS 
PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS 


RELIGIous EpuUCATION AND AMERICAN Democracy. Walter S. 
Athearn.- (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1917, $1.50 net.) Sets out a 
system of religious education for the American people. After a 
brief statement on the place of public education Professor Athearn 
states the method of universal religious training. He shows why 
the religious interests must establish parallel schools, not in com- 
petition with public schools as the parochial schools now are, but 
supplementary and co-ordinated as to studies. His arguments are 
based, in part, on experience in community organizations. He holds, 
both in the local situation and in general movements, that all forms 
of united religious effort must be conducted in freedom, without 
ecclesiastical control. The several agencies for promoting religious 
education are frankly studied, their work is criticized and their rela- 
tions and functions studied. Prof. Athearn regards the R. E. A. 
as the professional organization in this field, the work of general, 
popular promotion is left to the International S. S. Association. 
The whole section on the agencies is most valuable; it is the first 
careful study of these organizations and the first attempt to state 
the field of each. No one is likely to accuse the author of “pussy- 
footing” in this domain. 

The last chapters deal with possibilities in higher education with 
emphasis on the religious responsibility of church colleges especially 
to institute thorough work in religious education and to train effi- 
cient leaders. 

There is practical directness, vitality, keen criticism and analy- 
sis combined with sound educational theory running all through 
this valuable book. 


MEANS AND METHODS IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE 
Younc. John Davidson. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1917, $1.00 net.) One of the best discussions of method we have 
had from England. The writer is evidently not only an educator 
of experience but also a practical teacher in Sunday school. He 
keeps in mind some of the larger problems of the teacher’s work 
and his discussions of special problems, such as teaching the 
miracles, are quite interesting. 


THE SEVEN Laws oF TEACHING. John M.Gregory. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1917, 75c net.) Professors Bagley and Layton have 
revised this useful guide and brought it up to date. It will be a 
welcome aid to all troubled teachers. 


THE UsE oF MOTIVES IN TEACHING MoRALS AND RELIGION. 
Thomas Walton Galloway. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1917, $1.25 
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net.) Motivation, its development and guidance in religious educa- 
tion. A sound and careful treatment of a most important factor 
in teaching. The book is writtén in an interesting manner. 


THE STUDY OF THE BEHAVIOR OF AN INDIVIDUAL CHILD. John 
T. McManis. (Warwick & York, Baltimore, 1916.) A guide to 
investigators and other students. Principally concerned with the 
urban child. The more obvious conditions and characteristics are 
studied. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD Stupy. Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.30.) This is a new edition 
of Prof. Kirkpatrick’s useful and carefully arranged textbook. A 
number of improvements have been made in arrangements of mate- 
rial and a chapter of modifications of natural endowments recog- 
nizes recent work in this field. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND Home. Sneath, 
Hodges and Tweedy. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.50.) 
This is a revision and expansion of the authors’ earlier work with 
a different title. It bears evidences of adaptation and reconstruc- 
tion especially in the attempt to carry over an analytical method in 
morals to the religious interests. Relatively little is said about either 
home or school and much about the “virtues.” 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. John W. Shack- 
ford. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1917, 60c net.) This 
is the second text in the new series of “Training Courses for 
Leadership” prepared jointly by the Methodist Church South, and 
the M. E. Church; the first text, “Life in the Making,” was noticed 
in ReELicious EpucaTion for December. This volume is a survey 
of the function and possibilities of organized Christianity in mak- 
ing over society. It states modern ideals simply, moderately and in 
a form suitable to the purposes of this series. A useful book for 
teachers and adult students. 


THE YOUTH AND THE Nation. Harry H. Moore. (Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1917, 80c.) A call to the high-school age to a 
rational interest in the needs of society and to society as a field of 
service. Is it possible to engage a natural interest in social condi- 
tions at this age? The wonder is we seem to have been blind to the 
fact that youth is keenly interested in the objective side of social 
problems. Three chapters state vigorously the chief features of our 
problem; the rest of the book is devoted to a call for life-service. 
One high-school boy’s reaction to this book: “It’s mighty interest- 
ing and it gives you a new view of life.” 
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HicHer Livinc. Smith Baker, M.D. (Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, 1917, $1.75.) Essays on character; the first part deals 
with the child’s parentage and early life; the rest consists of chap- 
ters on many subjects more or less related to ideal living. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE ScHoo.. J. C. Robertson. Part 4, New Standard Teacher 
Training Course. (R. Douglas Fraser, Toronto, 20c.) While de- 
signed conservatively, fairly well aware of present-day methods. 


SAND TABLE WorRK IN THE BIBLE ScHooL. Charles H. Auld. 
(Standard Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 1916.) A useful series of exposi- 
tions of sand-table method with illustrations of a number of les- 
sons. 


THE ADULT DEPARTMENT. Ida S. Blick. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1917, 40c net.) Differs from the author’s book on 
the Intermediates in that she treats here the development of adult 
classes and their methods of work. 


WartTBuRG Lesson HELps For BecinNERS. D. M. Reu. 
(Wartburg Pub. House, Chicago, 1917.) A narrative setting, in 
English, of the lessons in the First Course for children in the Sun- 
day Schools of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


HaANpBUCH FuR SONNTAGSSCHULARBEITER. H. F. Toews. 
(Mennonite Brethren Pub House, Hillsboro, Kans.) This is the 
best foreign-language presentation we have seen so far of the 
_ scholar, the Sunday school and the teacher’s work. We cannot but 
wish it were in American. 


SELECT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. Lessons, 1918. 
F. N. Peloubet. (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, $1.25.) For those 
who use the uniform lessons this book is indispensable. It affords 
the very best, eclectic, practical commentary on the lesson text. In- 
formation and illustrations are gathered from a wide range. 


GRADED MissioNARY EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Frederica Beard. (Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 1917, 
75c.) This is really a practical and well-arranged treatise on 
graded social activities. The missionary side is predominant but 
is integral in the scheme of expressional work. An unusually use- 
ful handbook. 


AFRICAN Missionary Herors AND Herornes. H. K. W. 
Kumm. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.25.) Useful for the 
senior class in missions. 


THE DEvoTIONAL LIFE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WoRKER. 
Chas. W. Brewbaker. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1917, 
50c net.) An important topic treated with dignity and simplicity. 
Includes the general work of the teacher in its survey. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR TEACHERS. 
Eugene C. Foster. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1917, 40c 
net.) Some of the most perplexing problems of this age-period are 
faced—such as amusements, Sunday, sex-pairing—and, on the 
whole, the answers will be very helpful to teachers, even though one 
may take exception to some of the author’s conclusions. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT AND THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
scHooL Union, 1780-1917. Edwin W. Rice. (American S. S. 
Union, Philadelphia, 1917.) A most important contribution to 
the history of religious education in the United States and, indeed, 
to the history of this country. Evidently a careful, painstaking 
labor of love. It traces the development of the remarkable mission- 
ary work in the establishment of schools in the Middle West and 
the laying of the foundations of a civilization in the Mississippi 
valley. Includes some valuable data on the earlier phases of the 
Sunday-school movement. 


New STANDARD TEACHER-TRAINING CoursE; The Pupil, L. A. 
Weigle; The Teacher, L. A. Weigle; The Teacher’s Study of the 
Life of Christ, W. C. Barclay; The Coming Church School, W. E. 
Chalmers. (American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia.) The 
first three of these have been noticed; they are all parts of the 
new training course drafted by the Sunday-school Council Dr. 
Chalmers’ treatment of organization shows close acquaintance with 
modern literature and practice. He has analyzed the work of a 
school so as to give a good general introduction to teachers and 
other workers. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


SELF-SuRVEYS By CoLLEGES AND UNIversiTIES. William H. 
Allen. (World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1917.) A 
review of the survey movement in colleges and universities and a 
summary of its finding and results, the whole intended to guide in- 
stitutions in analyzing their own plans and work. The emphasis is 
entirely on the mechanism of institutions and from that point of 
view the book is a remarkable collection of data and directions. 


SELF-SuRVEYS By TEACHER-TRAINING ScHooLs. Allen and 
Pearse. (World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1917.) In 
public education the training schools are vital and determinative. 
The survey idea is new in this field and the authors have been free 
to blaze trails, but their treatment encourages hope that the school 
is awake or awakening to the fact of life and to its social oppor- 
tunity. 


A Survey oF A Pusiic ScHoot SystEM. Henry L. Smith. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y., 1917.) The schools of 
Bloomington, Ind., studied as to their methods, work and achieve- 
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ments. While the data here gathered are necessary to any scien- 
tific planning of school programs they must not blind us to the many 
things which cannot be included in statistical studies. This work 
is, so far as one can judge, especially well done. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN OUR SCHOOL TExtT-Books. 
Charles Altschul. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1917, $1.00.) 
A book like this helps to strengthen friendly national relations. It 
traces the singular Anglo-phobia common in the U. S. to the care- 
less and partisan treatment of the American revolution. Welcome 
to all that breaks the walls of prejudice! 


EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy, Part I, Intropuction; Part II, Ap- 
PLICATIONS TO CURRICULA AND StupIEs. David Snedden. (Teach- 
ers College, New York, 1917, Part I, 55c; Part II, 80c.) While de- 
signed for students in courses these will be found highly valuable 
to maturer students working alone. The outlines are more than 
skeletons; they are often points of stimulus. The point of view 
implied in the title is maintained with appreciation of its religious 
connections and significances. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVICS 


CoMMUNITY CENTER Activities. Clarence A. Perry. (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, Dept. of Recreation, New York, 1916.) A 
hand-book for workers. Packed with plans, directions for activ- 
ities, programs, methods and sources of information. The leaders 
of boys and girls in churches and in any form of recreational work 
will find this an invaluable stimulant and guide. 


THE PLtay MovEMENT AND Its SIGNIFICANCE. Henry S. 
Curtis. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.50.) A fairly com- 
prehensive review of the “play movement” and a study of the mean- 
ing of play in social education. Especially strong and useful on 
current methods and practice. Includes chapters on The Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the recreation survey. 


PATRIOTISM AND RapDICALISM. Mercer Green Johnston. (Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, 1917, $1.25 net.) A message that 
often bursts into flame, often illumines and sometimes sears. Vigor- 
ous and unhesitating on social and national ideals. Without, agree- 
ing with it all, we cannot but be grateful for its fearless facing of 
many present-day dangers. 

You ARE THE Hope oF THE Wortp. Herman Hagedorn. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, 50c.) Talks to high-school boys 
and girls on patriotic ideals. 

BuGLe CALts oF Liserty. Southworth and Paine. (Iroquois 


Pub. Co., Syracuse, 1917.) A handy collection of patriotic poems 
and addresses in American letters and history. 
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CoNDUCT AND THE SUPERNATURAL. L. S. Thornton. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1916, $2.25 net.) On the adequacy 
of the Christian ideal of life as based on its peculiar nature and au- 
thority and an examination of the different systems of morals which 
have been proposed, and the objections to the Christian system with 
an exposition of its philosophy of life. He examines individualism 
as taught by Nietszche and John Davidson and socialism, as a philo- 
sophy, in Bernard Shaw and Wells. But he is not quite fair in either 
case in drawing conclusions from the contradictions in these teach- 
ers; especially is his treatment of the social basis of morality in- 
adequate for no modern student, would be satisfied with even a 
combination of Wells and Shaw, if this were conceivable. The 
social theory deserves a wider and more fundamenttal considera- 
tion. The gist of his criticism is that both these systems being 
founded solely on human nature, are totally inadequate; he then 
proceeds to inquire as to the proper basis of morals, finding in it 
revealed religion. 


Tue Jesus or History. T. R. Glover. (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1917, $1.00 net.) One expects a good deal of this 
author and is not disappointed either as to the irenic spirit or the 
scholarly method of this book. The first chapter is the most con- 
vincing statement of the historicity of Jesus we have yet seen. A 
class of thoughtful men would find great pleasure in using this as 
a text. 


Our Biste. Herbert L. Willett. (Christian Century Press, 
Chicago, 1917, $1.35.) Just the book that has been needed for a 
long time for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain state- 
ment of the sources and making of the books of the Bible, of their 
history, of methods of criticism and interpretation and of the place 
of the Bible in the life of today. A survey of the service of scholar- 
ship to the greater value and use of the Bible. 


STUDIES IN THE PARABLES OF JESUS. Halford E. Luccock. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1917, 50c net.) Thirteen chapters 
discussing the present-day practical application of the N. T. para- 
bles; the kind of textbook suitable to classes of adult men and 
women. 


Tue Lire oF Jesus. Harris Franklin Rall. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1917, 75c.) The first in a series of handbooks on “The 
Development of The Kingdom of God.” Well-arranged and suit- 
able as a textbook for junior colleges and for students of high- 
school ages. 


Tue MInNistry oF Jesus. Anita S. Ward. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1916, $1.00 net.) A harmony of the synoptic narratives in 
simple form and without any attempt at a critical treatment. It is 
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therefore a convenient arrangement of the current text in chono- 
logical order. 


THE THREE MEN oF JupbEA. Henry S. Stix. (Open Court Publ. 
Co., Chicago, 1917, $1.00.) A refreshing study, by a Jew, of the 
founding of Christianity. Interest centers in the most prominent 
characters in the Gospels. Should be a help in producing a better 
understanding between the Jewish and Christian faiths. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHURCH FEDERATION. Charles S. Macfar- 
jand. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1917, $1.00 net.) A 
survey of the work of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; detailed accounts of its organization and methods of 
propaganda. 


THE FAMILY 


TABLE PRAYERS FOR Darty Breap. Table Prayer League 
(South Bend, Ind., 1917.) A handy little book of prayers at the 
table and for other occasions. : 


CHILDREN’S Devotions. Gerrit Verkuyl. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1917, 25c net.) Forms of short prayers, Scripture 
readings, memory passages and brief suggestions on children’s read- 
ing. Will help parents who wish to have family worship. 


Stories FoR Any Day. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1917, 60c.) Stories for children up to about ten 
years of age, a book which will be well-worn in any normal home. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Walliam Byron For- 
bush. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, $1.50 net.) A 
new edition in charming form of the useful treatment which this 
author prepared in the Completely Graded Series. 


A Parent’s Jos. C. N. Millard. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1917, $1.00 net.) An aid to co-operation between home and school. 
Written by a school-man with keen interest in the moral purpose 
of education. Will help parents to understand the work of the 
present-day school. 


A Cuitp’s Own Book or VERSE. Book 1, 2 and 3. Ada M. 
Skinner and: Frances G. Wickes. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1917, 40c; 45c; 50.) Graded selections of good and familiar poems 
for children. Field’s, Stevenson’s, Larcom’s and many others, 
standard and modern. A welcome addition to the home library, 
helpful in cultivating the taste of children in school or in home. 


THE WORLD BOOK, Vols. VI, VII (from New York to 
Tides), edited by M. V. O’Shea (The World Book Co., Chicago, 
by subscription). The first five volumes were noticed in RELIGIOUS 
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Epucation for December. These books were planned by one who 
knew what we wanted to know and the best ways of finding it. 
Testing the books on school children, the high-school student said : 
“These are just spiffing ; you can find anything right away” ; and the 
elementary child: “I wish these were the only textbooks we had to 
have; everything is so plain.” The simple facts of religion and of 
biblical knowledge are given a fair place. 


SUMMARY OF CHILD-WELFARE Laws PASSED IN 1916. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1917, $0.10.) v 


RELIGION 


A Book or Prayer. For Use in The Churches of Jesus Christ. 
Compiled by A Presbyter. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 1917, 
- $1.25.) A beautiful book of unusually elevated forms of worship. 
Much of the material is taken from the Book of Common Prayer, 
but the new forms are not unworthy of this association. 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE SocIAL GosPEL. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.50.) The practice of re- 
ligion modifies our theories. What consequences follow in theology 
from the current general acceptance of the social application of re- 
ligion? In the author’s view there follows a more rational, syn- 
thetic and valid theory of God and the universe. This work greatly 
increases our debt to the author of “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis.” 


ImmortTaLity. Burnett H. Streeter, et al. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1917, $2.25.) This work would be worth while if only 
for the paper by Surgeon J. A. Hadfield on “The Mind and The 
Brain.”’ He adopts the psycho-physical interaction theory and shows 
a reasonable hypothesis for the survival of mind. In the other pa- 
pers in which data are studied from many fields a scholarly treat- 
ment in an irenic mood prevails. Altogether for thoughtful per- 
sons this will be a very valuable collection, more convincing by its 
moderation than any other treatise available. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. Vol. IX. Edited by 
James Hastings. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917.) 
Nearly 900 pages of solid material, the equivalent of about 3,000 
ordinary book pages—one cannot escape the impression of quantity 
as well as quality. Prof. Rufus Jones writes part of the long article 
on Mysticism; Dr. Ralph Inge on Neo-Platonism; J. Mark Baldwin 
four important phases of psychology; Prof L. R. Farnell the re- 
markable article on “Nature According to the Greeks”; Prof. 
Iverach on Perception. One cannot even specify the articles of out- 
standing value. 














RELIGIOUS NURTURE IN THE HOME 
A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Prepared and revised by Mary E. Moxcey 


I. THE INDISPENSABLE Booxs 


Assott, Ernest H. “On the Training of Parents.” (Houghton, Mifflin, 1908, 
$1.00. ) Parents’ tests of themselves. One of the best for textbook. 

Core, Henry F. “Religious Education in the Family.” (U. of C. er 1916, 
$1.25.) —“Idealism and common sense are harnessed together. . . . Supplies 
exactly the text for classes” [of parents] G. A. c. 

DuBois, Patrerson. (a) “Beckonings from Little Hands.” Dodd, Mead, 75c.) 
(b) “The Culture of Justice.” (Dodd, Mead, 75c.) (c) “Fireside Child 
Study.” (Dodd, Mead, 75c.) Fundamental principles of education of both 
child and parent, concrete cases, inimitable style. (d) “The Natural Way.” 
(Revell, $1.25.) Larger and more comprehensive treatment of the entire 
scope of religious education ; thesis—“Child nature is the pivotal point of edu- 
cation.” 

GRUENBERG, SIpoNIE Matzner. “Sons and Daughters.” (Holt, 1916, $1.40.) 
Brief, meaty sketches, considering most of the problems in the modern home 
and putting all their factors in due perspective. One of the best for intelligent 
parents. 

St. Joun, E. P. “Child Nature and Child Nurture.” (Pilgrim Press, 1911, 5o0c.) 
Probably best available elementary textbook for parents’ classes. 


II. IntTropuctory Booxs 


THE BOOKS APPROPRIATE FOR THE “ORDINARY PARENT” WITHOUT MUCH TIME OR 
INCLINATION FOR TECHNICAL READING 

ALLEN, ANNIE Winsor. “Home, School, and Vacation.” Excellent good sense, 
in terse summaries. “A book of suggestions,” for younger children, mostly. 

ALLEN, Mary Woop. “Making the Best of Our Children.” (2 vols., $1 .00 each. 
McClurg.) Vol. I, to 8 years, Vol. II, 8-16 years. In the form of brief but 
realistic contrasting stories puts pictyresquely the wrong and the right way of 
meeting many of the concrete problems of home discipline. Within the com- 
prehension of any parent who can read English. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHILD Lire. (Literature controlled and now published 
by the Department of Religious Education, Boston University.) Thirty-eight 
pamphlets by the best child specialists, on a great variety of special problems. 
(Priced from 5c to 25c each, postage extra.) Among those particularly in this 
field are: The Youngest Virtues ; Virtues Between Ages of 10 and 12; Re- 
ligious Nurture of a Little Child; Religious Nurture of School Children; Re- 
ligious Nurture of Adolescents; Problems of Temper; Fighting; Children’s 
Lies; Making the Bible Real to the Child; A Year of Good Sundays; The 
Government of Young Children. 

Becker, Rev. Wm. S. J. “Christian Education, or The Duties of Parents.” 
Translated from the German of 1893. (B. Herder, St. Louis, 1899. $1.00.) 
Allowing for the theological premises, there is much that all parents may well 
ponder. The style is unmistakable as a sledge-hammer. 

Casot, Etta L. “Ethics for Children.” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25.) Graded 
stories for use in school and home. 

DrawerincE, Rev. C. L. “The Training of the Twig.” (Longmans, $1.25.) Eng- 
lish clergyman’s advice to parents and Sunday-school teachers. Common sense 
and Scripture, but rather trite. 

Fotsom, Joun D. “Religious Education in the Home.” (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1912. ) Psychology confused by lingering idea of conversion as impressed 
process. Other principles sound and methods sane and practical. 

Forsusu, W. B. “The Boy Problem in the Home.” (Pilgrim Press.) With 
customary orginality, this writer’s well-known teachings are applied to the boy 
in the home, rather than to the socially neglected. 

ForsusH, W. B. “A Guidebook to Childhood.” (G. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 
1915.) An encyclopedia of references to books and material on every subject 
connected with child training, with terse summaries. 
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GRINNELL, EvizazetH. “How John and I Brought Up the Child.” (American 
S: 5. Union, 7oc.) Narrative of concrete experience a source of homely illus- 
trations. Adult point of view. Old-fashioned theology and pedagogy. Much 
good sense. 

Harrison, ExizasetH. “A Study of Child Nature.” (Chicago Kindergarten 
College, $1.00.) Principles of the kindergarten applied to the home. Charm- 
ing and helpful. 

HEALEY, Witt1AM. “Honesty.” (Bobbs-Merrill, 1915, $1.00.) A small and 
untechnical volume to be re-read often by parents. 

Hittyer, V. M. “Child Training.” (The Century Company.) Habit training 
for moral discipline, children under school age. Explicit directions for 
amateurs. 

Honces, Grorce, D.D. “The Happy Family.” (T. Y. Crowell, 1916.) Three 
brief essays full of good sense, on the business of being a wife,—a mother,— 
a father. 

Honces, Georce, D.D. “The Training of Children in Religion.” (D. Appleton & 
Co., 1911, $1.50.) Concrete and practical methods for home use. Episcopalian. 

Huse, Raymonp H. “The Soul of a Child.” (Methodist Book Concern, 75c.) 
Pleasing appreciations of child attitudes toward religion. 

Hucues, Bishop Epwin Hott. “A Boy’s Religion.” (Methodist Book Concern, 
50c.) The section on “The Parent” cele clarify ideals and shows that “What 
parents get for their children is likely to depend on what parents want for 
their children.” 

Jerrerson, C. E. “Quiet Talks with the Family.” (Crowell, 1916.) Intimate 
and personal pastoral talks which make the application of principles plainer 
and more definite. 

Kerr, Lecranp. “The Care and Training of Children.” (Funk & Wagnalls, 
75c.) Brief manual of facts about health and care of small children by a 
medical authority. 

Kirkpatrick, E. A. “The Use of Money.” (Bobbs-Merrill, 1915, $1.00.) The 
educational, emotional, and moral values of money as it enters into the ex- 
perience of the growing child and adolescent. Excellent. 

Koons, W. G. “The Child’s Religious Life.” (Jennings & Graham, 1903, $1.00.) 
A Methodist minister’s sincere attempt to harmonize the new psychology and 
the old theology in educational application. 

LamorEAux, A. B. “The Unfolding Life.” (Revell, 1905, 75c.) Brief popular 
exposition of chief stages of development and methods needed. Intended for 
Sunday-school teacher training. 

McKinney, A. H. “The Child for Christ.” (Revell, soc.) A plea for child 
conversion, giving methods of child evangelism. 

Matteson, Mrs. Frank. “On the Early Training of Children.” (Heath, 75c.) 
Parents’ oy of themselves, and sensible discussions of common problems. 

Mittarp, C. “A Parent’s Job.” (Pilgrim Press, 1917.) A comprehensive 
little a ceed of what character training in the home should include, 
rather than methods of procedure. Valuable. 

Prive, OrA Lez. “The Nurture of the Child.” A pastor’s plea for home training 
for child religion, and for its recognized place in the church. 

Swirt, James Epcar. “Learning by Doing.” (Bobbs-Merrill, 1914, $1.00.) One 
of the best books to help parents understand the aims, ideals, and methods of 
the “new education,” in the problems of school and home. 

Wiccan, Kate D. “The Rights of the Child.” “Nursery logic” illustrated from 
kindergarten, applicable to the home. 

Wirzsur, Mary AnToINeTTeE. “A Child’s Religion.” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1916.) Written more for S. S. workers than for the home, but the chapter 
on “The Bible and the Child” furnishes valuable help for parents troubled and 
uncertain over the new teaching. 


III. ApvANCED AND More CAREFUL STUDIES 


BOOKS OF VALUE TO LEADERS OF PARENTS’ CLASSES, TEACHERS, AND 
COLLEGE-BRED PARENTS 4 
Apter, Fettx. “The Moral Instruction of Children.” (Appletons, $1.50.) The 
first 60 pages an admirable statement of general principles, useful for parents 
and teachers of classes. The remainder elaborates his plan of direct moral 
teaching, stories. 
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Barnes, Eart. “Punishment as Seen by Children” (Pedagogical Seminary, III, 
2.) and “Children’s Imaginary Companions” (Child Life, April, 1899.) Ar- 
ticles to be found in files in some libraries; most valuable contributions to 
these problems. 

Cor, Georce A. “A Social Theory of Religious Education.” (Scribners, 1917, 
$1.50). A pioneer statement, cogent and constructive, of the principles under- 
lying the present revolution in religious education. 

Coz, Georce A. “Education in Religion and Morals.” (Fleming H. Revell, 1904, 
$1.35.) Underlying principles; for teacher of parertts’ class. 

Davins, Eteanor. “The Notebook of an Adopted Mother.” (Dutton, 1903.) A 
trained kindergartner brings to bear on home problems the habits which were 
of most value in her profession, and gives the results to the public in most 
practical, concrete form. 

Dawson. “The Child and His Religion.” (U. of C. Press, 75c.) A study of the 
actual religious interests of the child, and the use of these interests in re- 
ligious education. 

FisHER, DorornHy CANFIELD. “Mothers and Children.” (Henry Holt, 1915.) A 
series of essays on various home problems, stimulating to thoughtful and in- 
telligent mothers. 

Foerster, Fr. W. “Jugendlehre.” (Not translated.) Modern, comprehensive, 
excellent treatment of religious and ethical training of children in school and 
home. P 

GANNETT, Wo. and Mary. “The Little Child at the Breakfast Table.” (Beacon 
Press, 1916.) Prayers and readings to help the child of 5 to 12 feel his share 
in family worship. 

Griccs, E. H. “Moral Education.” (B. W. Huebsch, $1.60.) Comprehensive 
view of entire field of moral education and its relation to the child in home 
and school; both principles and methods; clear; one of best single books. 

HAL, G. STantEy. “Adolescence” (and condensation “Youth”) (2 vols. Ap- 
pletons, $7.50.) Rich in citations from sources. Stimulating. Extreme form 
of recapitulation theory. 

Huu, E. R. “The Formation of Character.” (Herder, 15c.) Written by a 
Jesuit priest for Catholic parents in Great Britain. Aristotelian psychology. 

_ Interesting and worth reading. 

Jacosy, G. W. “The Exact Science of Training Children.” Deals with physi- 
ological-mental development and methods, and pathology. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
1914, 75¢.) 

Key, Etten. “The Century of the Child.” (Putnam, $1.50.) Exceptionally 
strong on tests of home by community. Chapter III, reprinted as a mono- 
graph, a compendium of good sense on habit forming and self restraint. 

Kinc, Irvinc. “Social Aspects of Education.” (Chapter XX.) Illustrates 
moral use of social experiences of home and play. 

Kirkpatrick. “The Individual in the Making.” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25.) 
Genetic psychology and related educational processes. Good treatment of 
moral life but difficult for parent. 

LyttTeLton, Epwarp. “Mothers and Sons.” (Macmillan, 1892 and 6 subsequent 
editions.) Writen with a background of English home and state church life, 
and before modern study had settled some educational and psychological prin- 
ciples, it is still serviceable for its virile and wholesome good sense. 

Mancotp. “Child Problems.” (Macmillan, $1.25.) Sociological rather than 
educational. 

MumrorD, Epirn Reap. “The Dawn of Character.” (Longmans, Green, $1.20.) 
From viewpoint of English home conditions. Sound, concrete. 

MumrorD, Epirh Reap. “The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1916, 65c.) Strong, insightful, concrete, and in line 
with the best educational psychology of the day. 

Peazopy, F.G. “The Religious Education of an American Citizen.” Macmillan, 
1917, $1.25.) Chapters I and II put the problems of religious nurture in the 
home into the perspective of the larger topic of the book. 

Poutsson, EmiLiz. “Love and Law in Child Training.” (Milton-Bradley, 1899.) 
Practical helps in applying the educational principles of the kindergarten to 
home conditions, by one of the earlier leaders of the movement in this coun- 


try. 
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RicuMonp, Mrs. Ennis. “The Mind of a Child.” (Longmans, $1.00.) Back- 
ground of English nursery and schgol conditions. Valuable emphasis on char- 
acter vs. the virtues, and place of child. 

RISHELL, C. W. “The Child as God’s Child.” (Methodist Book Concern, 75c.) 
Plea for Christian nurture and growth, making conversion needless. 

SmitH, CHar_es CLarK. “Parent, Child, and Church.” (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1915, 75c.) Exhortations to recognize the religious possibilities of the 
child while still a child and so to make the atmosphere and definite training of 
the home re-enforce the purposes of Christianity as organized in the church. 
Some of the conclusions, sound enough in themselves are based on dubious 
psychology, or on theological metaphysics which few parents could follow. 

Smiru, W. W. “Religious Education.” (Condensed as “Child Study.”) (Young 
Churchman Co., $2.00.) Part I, the stages of child growth (remainder for 


SNEATH, HopcEes and Tweepy. “Religious Training in the School and Home.” 
(Macmillan, 1917, $1.50.) A logical arrangement of familiar principles and 
material, with voluminous but not wholly comprehensive bibliographies. 

Soutspy, L. H. M. “Talks to Mothers.” (Longmans, Green & Co., 1916, 65c.) 
While these reflect English conditions of home life, some of them contain the 
_—— of vital thought, and fundamental contributions to our newest prob- 
ems. 

Sprtter, Gustav. Article “Moral Education.” Encyc. of Religion and Ethics— 
Summary of principles and theories. 

STEBBINS, RopericK. “The Religion of Childhood” and “The Religion of Youth.” 
Bulletin No. 6, Religious Education Series, (Am. Unit. Assoc.) Two brief, 
thoughtful essays, worth reading. 

Stevens (editor). “The Child and Religion.” (Putnam, $1.50.) Essays by 
noted clergymen on theological and theoretical questions determining the atti- 
tude of church and parents to the child’s religion. 

Taytor, A. R. “The Study of the Child.” (Appleton, $1.25.) Standards and 
tests for physical, mental and moral development of child. Related educative 
processes. 

TuHorNDIKE, E. L. ‘Notes on Child Study.” (Columbia Univ. Press, $1.00.) 
Measurements, educational and development principles. Section 16, especially 
sound on moral education and discipline. 

Wricut, W. A. “The Moral Condition and Development of the Child.” (Jen- 
nings & Graham, 75c.) Serious discussion of the theological principles under- 
lying old practices of religious education, and plea for training of child as a 
Christian child. 


Books Recommended in other Bibliographies (not obtained) 

Barey, S. C. and others. “The Way of The Gate.” (Macmillan, 1916.) 

Birney, Mrs. T. W. “Childhood.” (Stokes, $1.00.) . 

Cope. ) “The Home as the School for Social Living. (American Baptist, 1912, 
Toc. 

Finpiay, J. J. “The Growth of Moral Ideas in Children.” 

FisHER, DorotHy CANFIELD. “Self Reliance.” (Bobbs-Merrill, 1916.) One of 
the special numbers of this publishing company’s excellent “Childhood and 
Youth” series. 

Harrison, ExizasetH. “When Children Err.” (National Kindergarten Col- 
lege, 1016.) 

Homes, Estuer. “Principles of Character Making. 

KtykKkeN. “Youth and Christianity.” (Lutheran Eb, Society.) 

Lawton, Rosert O. “The Making of a Home.” 

LorrHouse, W. F. “Ethics and the Family.” (Hodder & ee, IQI5.) 

LytTELTON, Epwarp. ‘The Corner-Stone of Education.” (Putna s.) 

ee a. _. “The Mother Artist on Problems of Child Training.” (Palmer 

te) 

pn a “The Development of the Child.” (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Pacet, S. “New Parents’ Assistant.” (Macmillan, 1915.) 

Scort, M. F. “How to Know Your Child.” (Little, 1915.) 

SHAND, ALEXANDER. “Foundations of Character.” (Macmillan, 1914.) 

SprLter, Gustav. “The Training of the Child.” 

SuTHERLAND. “Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct.” 
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VeacH, R. W. “Bible Reading and Religious Training in the Home.” (Pres- 
byterian Board, 1916.) 
Wuitney, W. T. “Moral Education.” (Phillips, Leroy, 1915.) 


Best Articles from Re.icious Epucation and Other Volumes of the RE.icious 
EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION 


- Religious and Moral Education through the Home. Pro. I, 108 
Formal Instruction in Religion in the Home. Pro. III, 67 
Worship in the Family. R. I. 95. Pro. III, 328 


The Part of the Home in Religious Education. C. R. Henderson. Pro. III, 324 
The Place of the Home in Religious Education. Mrs. MacLeish. R. E. IV, 572 
How Develop a Growing Consciousness of God? A. E. Betts. Pro. III, 330 


The Call to American Parents. Shailer Mathews. R. E. VI, 49 
Religious Experience of the Home. R. M. Hodge. R. E. VL. 55 
The Church and Parents. Irving F. Wood. R. E. VI, 62 
Progress of Religious: Education in the Home. Clyde Votaw. R. BE: Vir 
Spiritual Forces in the Home. Bishop Perry. R. E. VI, 329 
Methods and Materials in the Home. Mrs. Winchester. R. E. VI, 335 
Genetic Method in Moral Development. Pro. III, 241 


The Church and Religious Training in Rural Community. Wilson. R. E. VI, 304 
‘The Approach of the Church to the Home. William E. Gardner. R. E. XII, 351 


Parents as Educators. Harry Levi. R. E. XII, 357 
Current Moral Standards of Family. O. K. Sanders. R. E. VII, 400 
College and Family Life. L. H. ‘Wild. R. E. IX, 345 
Family As Agency for Religious Education. C. F. Thwing. R. E. X, 279 
Character Forming Forces in the Family. G. A. Hubbell. R. E. XI, 504 
Materials of Religious Education in Family. F. Tracey. R. E. XL 168 


Famity WorsHIp* 


Assotrt. “Family Prayers.” (Dodd, Mead & Co., 5 ‘oc. ) 

ch W. E. “Four Weeks of Family Prayer.” "(Paha Press, Oak Park, 

Davis, Ozora S. “At Mother’s Knee.” (Abingdon Press, 1916, 25¢.) 

Doz, C. F. “Choice Verses” (Jamaica Plain, Mass. Privately printed.) 

Gannett, Wm. C. “The Household Altar.” (Privately printed, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917.) 

GANNETT, Wo. and Mary. “The Little Child at the Breakfast Table.” (Bea- 
con Press, Boston, 1915, 50c.) 

Hart, S. (editor.) “Short Daily Prayers for Families.” (Longmans, 60c.) 

Hincktey, F. A. (editor.) “Readings for Sunday School and Home.” Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 35c.) w 

Martin, J. “Prayers for Little Men and Women.” (Harper, $1.25.) 

Miter, G. A. “Some Out-Door Prayers.” (Crowell, 35c.) 

OxENDEN. “Family Prayers.” (Longmans, $1.50.) 

SKENE, GreorceE. “Morning Prayers for Home Worship.” (Methodist Book 
Concern, $1.50.) 

Veacu, Rost. W, “Bible Reading and Religious Training in the Home.” (Pres- 
byterian Bd. of Publication, Philadelphia, 1916, 15c.) 

We ts, A. R. “Grace Before Meat.” (U.S.C. E., 25c.) 

“Prayers for Parents and Children. (Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


15c.) 

“A Book of Family Worship.” (Presbyterian Bd. of Publication, Philadelphia, 
1916, 50c.) 

“Table Prayers for Daily Bread.” (Table Prayer League, South Bend, Ind., 
1917, 50C.) 

“Prayers in the Home.” For Daily Use with the Prayer Book. (Christ Church, 
Springfield, Mass.) 

“God’s Minute.” Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1916, 35c.) 


*Titles of books of prayers and readings, compiled by Henry FP. Cope. 











THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


A SPECIALIZED CONFERENCE* 
“Community Organization” 


New York, N. Y., Marcu FIFTH AND SIXTH, 1918. 
HEADQUARTERS, HoteEL MCALPINE 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 
I. The Council Committee. 


Professor Benjamin S. Winchester, Chairman, President The 
Council of Religious Education, Yale University. 

Professor Hugh Hartshorne, Vice-President of the Council, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Professor W. S. Athearn, Executive Secretary of the Council, 
Boston University. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, Recording Secretary of the Council, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. William H. Boocock, Director of Religious Education, 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. 

Professor Herbert F. Evans, Grinnell College. 

Dr. William E: Gardner, Secretary the Episcopal Board of 
Religious Education. 

Dr. Henry H. Meyer, General Editor Methodist Sunday School 
Board. 

Professor Theodore G. Soares, The University of Chicago. 

Professor Vernon P. Squires, The University of North Dakota. 

Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary The Religious Education 
Association. 


II. The Advisory Committee. 


President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

Mrs. Emma F. Byers, Secretary Central Field Work, National 
yy. F.C A, 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Miss Caroline B. Dow, Dean of the National Training School, 
Y. W. C. A. 

Eugene C. Foster, Secretary Boys’ Work, International Y. M. 
ae 


*The Association, mindful of the unusual conditions prevailing, but believing this is the hour of 
greatest need in religious education, calls this special conference instead of its annual convention, de- 
signed especially for workers, leaders and specialists. We believe it is needed to clarify vision, co- 
ordinate plans and unify religious leadership in this field. 
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Professor C. J. Galpin, Community Advisor, The University of 
Wisconsin. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Director The Brick Church Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dean William S. Gray, The School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

Professor Robert E. Hieronymous, Community Advisor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Professor Allan Hoben, The University of Chicago. 

Dean George Hodges, Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, President The Religious Education 
Association. 

Professor Irving King, The State University of Iowa. 

Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University. 

Professor Paul Monroe, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

President Lemuel H. Murlin, Boston University. 

Professor Norman E. Richardson, Boston University School of 
Theology. 

Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Professor Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Professor Harry F. Ward, Boston University School of 

Theology. 

Professor Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Secretary Country Church Life, Pres- 
byterian Board. 

Superintendent William H. Wirt, Gary, Indiana. 

Mrs. J. C. Woodley, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Pelham, N. Y. 

Professor Charles E. Rugh, University of California. 

Dr. Charles D. Lowry, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. 


THE PLAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


According to the plan adopted at New Haven, in 1914, the 
convention this year would be of the specialized type with a pro- 
gram arranged by The Council. In view of the world conditions it 
seems wise to limit ourselves most exactly to the conference type of 
meeting, eliminating all efforts to arrange for a “convention,” in 
the popular sense, and confining ourselves to a meeting of leaders, 
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professional workers and others especially interested in the theme 
announced. . 

Under the general theme of “Community Organization” two 
closely related topics will be studied: the organization of our new 
world life, and the organization of neighborhoods and local com- 
munities especially with reference to programs of moral and relig- 
ious training. 

The conference will be open to the public but discussion wil! be 
limited to members of the Association and persons especially invited. 

Certain reports and papers to be printed in advance will form the 
basis of discussion in some sessions. 

All sessions will be held in “Hotel McAlpine,” the headquarters 
of the convention. Early reservations should be made at this hotel. 

All persons interested are invited to send for further information 
and later programs to the office of THE RELIGious EpuCcATION 
ASSOCIATION, 1032 East 55th Street, Chicago, III. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


GENERAL THEME: “Community Organization.” 


First Session—Tuesday, March 5th, 9:30 A. M. 
Theme: “The Organization of Our World Life.” 
1. Historic Movements Toward World Organization. 
2. What Are the Motives Under Which Men Co-operate To- 
day? 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary. 
3. The Religious Basis of World Organization. 
E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Professor, Yale University. 
SECOND SEss1oN—Tuesday, 2 P. M. 
The Annual Business Meeting of the Council. 
Election of Officers of the Council. 
Tuirp Session—Tuesday, 3 P.M. 
“What Is Being Done to Promote the Principles of Universal 
Brotherhood ?” 
1. In the Family. 
2. In Church Schools. 
A.J.W. Myers, Ph.D., Professor, Hartford School of F. 
ligious Pedagogy. 
3. In Public Schools. 
Philander P. Claxton, Ph.D., U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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4. In Industrial Relations. 
Charles Stelzle, Federal Council of Churches. 
5. In Communities. 


FourtH Sression—Tuesday, March 5th, 7:30 P. M. 
The Annual Meeting of Prayer and Preparation. 
Theme: “Personal Adjustments to the Principles of Universal 
Brotherhood.” 


FirtH SESSION—8 :00 P.M. 
Theme: “Community Organization.” “The Problem Stated.” 
1. The Ideal as to Community Responsibility. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, LL.D., President, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 
. The Problem of Community Organization. 
Walter S. Athearn, M.A., Professor, Boston University. 
3. Aspects of the Rural Community Problem. 
Ernest R. Groves, Professor, New Hampshire College. 
4. Reports on Communities Studied. 
Mrs. Roger Albright, Dover, New Hampshire. 
Discussion. 


No 


S1xtH SEssion—Wednesday, March 6th, 9 a. M. 
“Experiments and Plans.” 
1. Studies of Community Programs. 
Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
2. Proposals on Interchurch Federation, The Federal Council 
of Churches. 
Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary. 
3. The School as a Center. 
Albert E. Howell, Chicago. 
4. Other Definite Proposals. 
Robert E. Hieronymous, M.A., Community Advisor, The 
State University of Illinois. 
Discussion. 
Departmental Meetings, 11 A. M. to I P. M. 


SEVENTH SEssion—Wednesday, March 6th, 2:30 P. M. 
The Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 
The Annual Survey of Progress: 
Irving F. King, Ph.D., Professor, The State University of 
Towa. 
The Report of the Nominating Committee. 
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E1cHtH Session—Wednesday, 3:30 P. M. 
I. The Functions of Community Members and Factors.* 
1. Children in the Community. 
Dr. George Albert Coe. 
2. The Home. 
Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim. 
3. The Churches in the City. 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy. 
4. The Church in the Rural District. 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson. 
5. The Church School. 
Rev. Florence Buck. 
6. The Public Schools. 
Dr. William C. Bagley. 
7. The College and University. 
President Charles F. Thwing. 
8. Commercial Amusements. 
Dr. Norman E. Richardson. 
9. Playgrounds. 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
10. Civic Clubs and Commercial Associations. 
Dean Frank G. Ward. 
11. Christian Associations. 
Dean Caroline B. Dow. 
12. The Press. 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. 
13. Settlements. 
Emerson A. Bradshaw. 
The Forum. 
Mr. Harold Marshall. 
A discussion of the Statements of Function. 
Rev. Jay S. Stowell, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
II. Proposals as to Co-ordinations. 
1. As to Programs of Play and Recreation. 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Author and Lecturer on Play. 
2. As to Programs of Instruction in Religion. 
Rev. William Grant Seaman, Gary, Indiana. 
3. Training for Community Service. 
Karl R. Stolz, Professor, Wesley College, University, 
North Dakota. 
A discussion of Programs of Co-ordination. 


*The thirteen papers under this head will all be printed in advance, in RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION for February, 1918. 
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The Findings of the Council. 
Luther A. Weigle, Ph.D., Professor, Yale School of Religion. 
NintH SEssion—Wednesday, March 6th, 7:30 P. M. 
“Training for Community Life and Leadership.” 
1. The Problem of Civic Training for Democracy. 
Arthur W. Dunn, United States Bureau of Education. 
2. Training in a Religious Interpretation of Patriotism in Our 
Army Camps. 
William Adams Brown, Ph.D., Professor, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
3. The Christian Associations and War-Time Religious Edu- 
cation in Camps and Communities. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Several departments will meet jointly. All will hold short busi- 
ness sessions. 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
“The Effect of the War on the Teaching of Religion in the 
College.” 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve Unt- 
versity, Cleveland. 
“Relations of Biblical Departments to Preparation for Com- 
munity Service.” 
Prof. Elbert Russell, Woolman School, Haverford, Pa. 
III. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Meeting jointly with Department of Training Schools, Theme: 
“An Examination of Theological Seminary Curricula in the 
Light of the Needs of Democracy.” 
Rev. Owen H. Gates, Andover-Harvard Theological Li- 
brary. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Convention will be held at Hotel McAlpine, Broadway 
and 33rd to 34th Streets, New York City. 


Rooms, without bath: single, $2.50; double, $3.50; with bath: 
single, $3.00; double, $4.00. In double rooms the rate is the same 
whether occupied by one or two. 

Make early reservation of rooms. 

All correspondence regarding the program should be addressed to 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
1032 East 55th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing — select the proper paper stocks, type faces 
and bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILL. 











Religious Education in War Times 


Ultimately the basic issues of this war will be settled for good 
or ill by success or failure in religious education. Religious 
education deals with conduct — personal, social, and 
national. Its program is the development of lives toward 
religious ideals, into a religious social order. It goes to the 
very roots of our present ills. Knowing that things never 
can be right until people are right, it begins its work at 
the springs of conduct. 


The Religious Education Association 


promotes the improvement and extension of moral and religious ed- 
ucation through churches, schools, colleges, etc. It publishes a bi- 
monthly magazine, Religious Education, conducts a bureau of 
information, furnishes free literature, maintains a reference library- 
exhibit, conducts conferences and conventions. The annual mem- 
bership fee of $3.00 entitles one to receive the magazine and to all 
the privileges of membership. 


The Religious Education Association 
1032 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago 





























The 


Third and Fourth Generation 


An Introduction to Heredity 
By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


Associate Professor of National Science in the School of Education 
The University of Chicago 


(To Be Published in January) 


uC~ALTHIN a generation science has acquired 
apf . 

| much accurate knowledge regarding the 
'y| Phenomena of heredity and the laws govern- 
ALO) ing them. Already this new information 
has been applied by the plant and animal breeder with 
important economic results. It has probably even 
greater value in its application to human parenthood 
and the problems of racial betterment. It is, then, in- 
formation that should be familiar to all people, not 
merely to the scientist. 





This volume presents the essential things in these 
discoveries in language simple enough for those of high- 
school age; yet it gives to the mature person a grasp 
of the subject that will satisfy the average lay reader. 


The selected bibliography affords reference to more 
detailed discussions. 


Suitable as a textbook for classes of young people 
in Sunday school, high school, and college. 
Of interest to the general reader. 


ADVANCE ORDERS RECEIVED Now 
$1.00, PosTAGE EXTRA 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO 5810 Ellis Avenue ILLINOIS 























Just Published 
Religiqus Education 


and 


American Democracy 


PROF. WALTER S. ATHEARN 
Author of The Church School 

An epoch-making book. It will 
create a “profound impression 
and be instrumental in intro- 
ducing reforms, correcting 
errors, and creating radically 
new standards by which to guide 
the nation in the development 
of a worthy system of religious 
education. 

For Whom Prepared: College 
Teachers, Public School Teachers, 
Educational Administrators, Minis- 
ters and Leaders of Community 
Thought, Church School Workers 
of all grades, The Average Citizen. 
What this Book Does: 1. Proposes 
a constructive program. 2. Analyzes 
all the proposed methods. 3. Gives 
a critical evaluation of the agencies 
now at work. 4. Presents a definite 
and detailed outline for an adequate 
program. 5. Discusses the problem 
of religious leadership. 6. Introduces 
the reader to the literature devoted 
to the organization of religious educa- 
tion in a democracy. 

Complete Bibliography 
PRICE $1.50 
Postage 12 Cents 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 19 W. Jackson St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 














HARTFORD v"'rrestacat 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools, Hartford offers 


ample training, both scholarly and practical for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
School of Religious Pedagogy social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 

Dean, E. H. Knight tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional 
life, but together they form one interdenomina- 


Kennedy School of Missions tional institution with the unity of a common aim 


Secretary, E. W. Capen and spirit. 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 














